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Machine Politics. 


In all quarters where reform and political purity are deemed 
to be objects of desire there has been a prolonged and persistent 
revolt against the machine. ‘‘Smash the machine’’ has been the 
motto of every sort of mugwump, and every variety of citizen’s 
ticket, clergyman’s ticket, reformer’s ticket, honest ballot ticket, 
has had the political machine in its eye as the great antagonist of 
all that was excellent and beautiful in affairs. And so loud has 
been the outcry, so general the denunciation, that the machine 
has become a name of obloquy, and men have felt towards it very 
much as our ancestors did towards a woman said to be a witch. 
The dog has been given a bad name, and now no oneis so bold as 
to stand up for him lest he also get the stones which are intended 
for the dog. All our idealists feel about the machine very much 
as workmen used to feel against cotton gins and steam shovels,— 
that somehow or other they were a pestiferous invention. 

But when the reality is considered, a machine in politics or 
anywhere else is simply an organization to reach certain ends. 
In so far as it is an organization, is is certainly better than dis- 
organization, since no political action in communities is possible 
in a state of anarchy. In a state like ours, the political machines 
are two large organizations made for the purpose of carrying the 
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party’s principles and measures forward to success. And itis as 
legitimate to organize for that purpose as it is for building a rail- 
way or establishing a bank. In fact, nothing could be done 
without it. Men and measures alike would be lost in one utter 
chaos of inefficiency. When men then start out for what they call 
reform with the cry of ‘‘smash the machine,’’ they are simply in- 
dulging their love of noise and their love of fine sentiment with- 
out any sufficient appreciation of the effect of their actions. They 
are like the French Revolutionaires of the last century, who sim- 
ply started out to overthrow the government regardless of what 
might follow. Theseexcellent persons were astounded when the 
real Revolution did follow, and in the carnival that followed the 
ruin of governmental machinery, most of them lost their heads. 

These various mugwumps and anti-machine men of our time 
would do well to think things out a little further, and consider how 
things would be if their benevolent aspirations were to succeed and 
our country were left denuded of our great political organizations, 
—the prey and open field of every man with a nostrum, and the 
arena of contention for a hundred different parties in every State. 
Of course they do not consider any such condition, because it is 
not possible as things are, and therefore they are not afraid of it. 
Nor do we ask them to be afraid of it; but what we doask is that 
they should consider whether it is worth while for an intelligent 
and leading citizen to be contending for a condition of things which, 
if attained, would even in his own eyes be the climax of disaster. 
For certainly it is not wise to be laboring for something which 
one does not for a moment wish to effect. Wendell Phillips used 
to say that he talked absurd doctrines for the purpose of setting 
people to thinking, that they needed to be startled to be moved at 
all; but how much better it would have been for the reputation 
and efficiency of that charming orator, if in addition to his 
trenchant style and his oratorical grace he had also spoken things 
of pith and moment, able not only, as he said, to set people to 
thinking, but also to show them whither their thoughts should 
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tend. He would not only have aroused attention in that way, 
but would also have helped things forward. Alexander Hamil- 
ton did this, and bears a name that even Phillips might envy, 
while Phillips himself is going into lasting eclipse. But Phillips 
doubtless talked at random because he did not himself see in 
what direction our political steps should tend. 

And so also apparently our good friends who are crying at 
every corner and at every election ‘‘ smash the machine,’’ do so 
because they know of nothing better to say, not seeing clearly what 
should be done at any time. And so they repeat their ineffective 
shibboleths at each crisis, of good men, good measures, honest 
administration, political purity—cries in which Tammany Hall 
will join them in an overwhelming chorus and with an unction 
far surpassing theirown. Indeed, was not a recent Presidential 
ticket headed ‘‘ Tilden and Reform’’ by a humorous Democracy ? 

But indeed it is better to say what specially should be done 
than it is to cry out for political purity and cry against the ma- 
chine as if the first were a novelty, and the destruction of the 
second would of itself set things going on the right track. But 
as a rule our reformers do not know what they wish to have 
done. They wish ‘‘tostop fraud and corruption and the spoils sys- 
tem,’’ and to put the sinners out andthe saints in. By all means, 
we add, but that can never be done except by an organization, 
and the new organization would also be a machine, and without 
such a machine no purposes either good or bad would be effected. 
Therefore, what our reformers first want is a new machine. 

Now it is a rule in industries that no old machine can be sup- 
planted except by a better one,—one which does more work at 
less cost than the old one. And when such a machine is brought 
forward it supersedes the old one without trouble, on account of 
its manifest superiorities. 

And it cannot be denied that various new machineries have 
been brought forward to supplant the old ones at various times— 
County Democracies, Farmers’ Alliances, Prohibitionists, with 
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others and submitted to the people for their approval. These 
have so far, however, not shown such capacity for doing their 
work better than the old organizations as to command the over- 
whelming support of our voters, and so they remain, like many 
excellent models in the patent office, simply on show and un- 
availing. They look well in the cases, however, and are valu- 
able as examples of how not to doit. And the total effect of 
them is rather to discourage anti-machinists in politics as shoot- 
ing a losing score and scarcely getting game for the powder ex- 
pended. But they are usually stout hearted, quixotic, and ready 
to try again after every defeat; so they return with perpetual ite- 
ration into the political arena. They seek reform by sonnet with 
our innocent poet, Mr. Gilder, or by sermon with Dr. Rainsford, 
or by lecture with the Nineteenth Century Club, or by essays 
with Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, or by editorial with Zhe Evening 
Post. They all fail to get what they want, since neither sonnet, 
nor sermon, nor lecture, nor essay, nor editorials are of the nature 
of machinery sufficiently to make their efforts successful as 
against the real machinery of the great parties. One might as 
well put a hand-loom against a cotton mill, or a horse-car against 
the elevated trains. 

For the great machine has its different members all in order, 
pours forth pamphlets by the million and speakers by the thou- 
sand, keeps its lists of how everybody thinks and votes, of who 
is strong and who weak, of what men’s interest demands, and 
what their principles, has the country tabulated, arranged, char- 
acterized, and so discharges its duties with speed, accuracy, and 
force to every nook and corner of its precincts. It goes every- 
where, hears everything, befriends everybody, and so knits to its 
allegiance in a thousand ways the doubtful, the ignorant, the in- 
dependent, and comes to the polls with its millions of votes as 
certainly as a brick machine will deliver its tale of bricks per 
day. All this it does because it is a machine and has all the 


punctuality, precision, capacity and all-accomplishing tireless- 
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ness of the mechanics from which it is named. It isin reality no 
one person, nor any set of persons, it has no unchangeable 
principles, or methods, or aims; it isthe party in its organization, 
it stands for the average able man of the party, it is in touch with 
the average common man, it has the principles which the party 
wishes to prevail and the ideas it wishes enforced. Its aim is 
never to rule or ruin, but to rule according to its views. It is 
never seeking for purity as such, nor for righteousness as such; 
these are too abstract and remote for its attention. It is in 
business to succeed, not to promote virtue except in so far as its 
success shall promote virtue. Its aim is not that of the church; 
its aim is to direct men and social relations in such a way as to 
subserve material interests, and it uses human means for human 
results. It refuses no man’s aid because he is a scoundrel—like 
merchants it takes money from rogues and honest men alike—as 
the church does also. Taking it for all in all, it represents the 
best ideas of its party and its best practical men. And it las one 
enormous advantage over the idealists and out-siders who kick 
against the details and methods of its management, in that it can 
get its objects accomplished, its principles carried out, while they 
remain like the voice of one crying in the wilderness. It can 
maintain itself in the struggle for existence. 

It isthis gross and cardinal fact which the people emphasize 
in the slightly veiled contempt with which they speak of ‘ the 
scholar in politics,’’ ‘‘ the silk stocking,’’ or ‘‘ tenderloin district,”’ 
‘“‘the kid-glove gentry,’’ meaning always a delicate fragment 
which cannot get its ideas adopted, and always goes to the wall 
in political struggles for power. No doubt the idealists retort 
upon them for their low and coarse views, for their bribery, their 
tricks, their treacheries, the methods of their electioneering, their 
love of spoils; but it is better to be a living dog than a dead lion. 
Inefficiency is just as bad as many other faults combined, and 
nature counts it one of the worst. She deals lightly with many 
vices but not with that, and drowns a cargo of missionaries in a 
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badly-sailed ship, where a crew of pirates who are good sailors 
are allowed to live. If one is going to govern men, the first thing 
is to have the government. 7hen put in practice your views. 

But what shall a reformer or patriot do then ? may be asked. 
Shall he stand silent and support every briber and scoundrel, 
every saloon-keeper and thief who is up for office on a party 
ticket? Shall he back the machine through thick and thin, play 
into the hands of Tweed or Quay as it happens, without protest ? 
No! Notthis. He may change his party if he choose alto- 
gether, since it certainly were better that anybody go in, than 
that the great party organizations go to pieces and chaos return 
again. A bad society is better than anarchy. 

But the method of reformer and idealist is clearly indicated in 
the fact that the organization isa machine. A manufacturer who 
has a factory does not throw out all his machinery because it is 
turning out a poor product when the imperfection of the product 
results from the use of poor material. If the machine elects 
rogues or enacts absurd legislation, that is not the fault of the 
machine, but of the material used. The duty of the reformers in 
that case is not to ‘“‘smash the machine,’’ but to try to improve 
the material it uses, by disseminating among the voters the new 
ideas it wants to introduce into public policy. There is no more 
reason for a third party because the policies of the Democratic or 
Republican parties are unsatisfactory, than there would be for 
breaking up the machinery of a cotton factory because it has 
been using poor cotton instead of good. If the reformer is sincere 
in his desires he is willing to labor to get his views adopted, his 
improvements introduced, to put a better man here, and a better 
servant there, to get principles revised and party morals elevated, 
and he spends his strength in that direction. He drudges for 
this, he labors, he attends to details. He thus becomes a party 
leader, careful never to go too far, never to lag behind. He does 
not lash out into independency, crying against the awful corrup- 

on of the times—only the useless do that; but he keeps near 
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the ranks, doing always the best he can, patient with the party 
because it is a great party and a slow party, because the mass of 
men are slow and their ways trying. But he never ceases from 
his task of trying to keep the machine up to its best form and to 
improve it as occasion serves. The out-and-outer stands afar off 
and reviles his efforts, points to the spotted among his associates, 
reproves his time-serving, calls aloud to the world to notice his 
own superior virtue, and has his labor for his pains, doing some 
little good in a desultory fashion. 

Not that the reformer should in any wise forsake his fine and 
high vocation as a protester against the common output of the 
machine. He should in his ideal and forcible way be continually 
supplying a grist of new thoughts and suggestions, should be 
free in his reproaches and criticisms, should forego no opportu- 
nity of pointing out a more excellent course, and organizing a 
public opinion to enforce his views upon the men who are at the 
crank of the machine and control its action. This he can do, 
and thereby gain and exercise far more influence than he can by 
himself attempting to organize the tenth-rate machinery of a new 
party which always fails to do anything, and finally lets its 
authors sink back discredited and disheartened. The great re- 
forms are never effected by third parties, never by Abolitionist, 
Prohibitionist, Fenian, Female Suffragist, or Henry George Par- 
ties. And all these are witnesses to the fact that by third-party 
movements nothing can be carried through. And the man of 
advanced views and noble aims who consents to stay in his own 
party ranks, exhorting, pleading, scolding, reproving in all ways 
and by all means insisting on his principles,—he in the end will 
accomplish more there, than any organization of new-fangled 
parties or movements. As the liberal who stays in the church 
affects its thought more than the seceder and the sectarian, so the 
reformer inside of the party will do far more for his own views 
than he can possibly do outside. And he should remember that 
one turn of the machine crank to put his notions into public pol- 
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icy and acknowledged issues is worth the whole fussy movement 
of the whole body of unorganized or newly organized people. 
This then is his function by no means to be under-valued, since 
from it springs all that is most healthful and useful in the action 
of the great parties of the State. But it is not better to be the 
head of a dog than the tail of a lion, when the dog’s head is in 
the lion’s mouth, as is always true of third parties. 

But the other, the machine politician, the despised man who 
runs with the boys, the vigilant, wary, cautious leader who is 
looking out for every chance to advance his best views and sound- 
est conclusions,—he goes with his following behind him and car- 
ries half his countrymen in his tow. He may go by freight 
train, but when he arrives it is with his goods. He may make 
money, but he has not lost sight of good measures. His name 
for virtue may not be that of a Wilberforce or a Washington 
after they are dead, but he has conducted his party to a position 
which it can maintain in its times, and which is as far in advance 
as the mass of his fellow-citizens could see their way to go. Such 
a politician was Lincoln, who took three years to reach the abo- 
lition which Fremont proclaimed in six months. But when Lin- 
coln proclaimed, the country was with him. 

It is related of Peng Yulin, a Chinese Mandarin, that he filled 
his office with the utmost scrupulous honesty all his life and died 
poor to his great honor among his countrymen.. But it is naively 
added, he cut off more heads that any Mandarin of his genera- 
tion. So the professional mugwump generally dies poor after 
cutting off the heads of all of his distinguished contemporaries, 
and his countrymen praise him. But is his career after all so 
admirable? Is cutting off heads more laudable than enough of 
compromise to keep step with one’s compatriots, even if they are 
not more than a quarter right in one’s own august opinion? 
Can the masses whose votes must install any policy be expected 
to adopt the virtuous conclusions of the ideal reformer in such 
hot haste as to make it worth his while to undertake the enor- 
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mous work of organizing them into a new party to advocate his 
views? Such work is ata terrible cost of energy, of nervous 
force, of money, of time, of feeling, and its success in that way is 
foredoomed. Sooner far will the old party come up to the new 
standards than the new one become strong enough to reach the 
chosen goal. And the reformer meanwhile eats his heart out 
with disappointment and toil for no nearing end, frequently turns 
sour and rails like a second Timon on the corruption of the times, 
and the depravity of mankind, and dies broken-hearted in the 
midst of acrid and gloomy thoughts. Better for him to remain 
in his elevation, shaking the torch of his illumination in the pub- 
lic view visible to all men, and wait for the slow-footed legions of 
well-meaning citizens to march up to the foot of his high tower. 
So will he get his full honor by reaching his full usefulness. 
Was not the olive tree in the parable right when it refused to 
“leave its oil wherewith it pleased God and man,’’ for the bar- 
ren honor of being king over the trees ? 











Influence of Labor Organizations.* 


It is characteristic of evolution that new formations must 
prove their right to exist by their power to establish themselves. 
This characteristic is as general in society as in the physical 
world. Every new institution has had to fight its way against 
old established forms. 

To this Labor Organizations have been no exception. For 
generations they were treated as conspiracies against society, and 
to be a member of one of them was made a criminal offense. 
This attitude is, however, greatly modified, very few people, ex- 
cept in the most backward countries, now hold it, and the legal 
right of labor to organize is conceded. It is still believed, how- 
ever, by many that Labor Unions are unnatural, injurious, and 
opposed to public policy. Several of our prominent daily papers 
still refuse to employ Union printers. A few weeks ago the 
manufacturers of California formed an Association for the special 
purpose of suppressing Labor Organizations throughout the 
State. One might as well form a society to abolish factories, or 
to stop civilization. 

It is another general principle that in progressive societies 
there is a constant tendency to adjust institutions to the require- 
ments of the people by eliminating what is useless and retaining 
what is useful. Therefore, whenever an institution increases in 
extent and power as society advances, we may be sure that it fills 
some important function. Now Labor Organizations are not an- 
cient institutions which have outlived their usefulness, but they 
are comparatively recent developments and are increasing in 
power as society advances. They are a natural part of capital- 
istic production and the wages system, both of which are indis- 
pensable to our complex civilization. 

The development of the capitalistic class with its specializa- 
tion of industry and its use of large machineries. has practically 


*An address delivered before the American Social Science Association, at Saratoga, Sep- 
tember ad, 1891, by George Gunton. 
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divorced the laborer from nature. He cannot profitably go di- 
rectly to nature for his products as he once could. The single- 
handed laborer cannot obtain an average living, either upon the 
farm or in the shop, because his products can be undersold by 
those of capitalistic producers. Therefore, the laborer has been 
led to turn to the capitalist for employment, who in turn has as- 
sumed the responsibility of the laborer’s income. It is now the 
employer who deals directly with nature, and laborers deal with 
him. In other words the capitalistic producer has, in the evolu- 
tion of industry, come in between the laborer and nature, be- 
cause with his organized capital he can make nature yield more 
than the laborer could, and more for each. This change, how- 
ever, makes the laborer’s income depend upon stipulated wages 
instead of his individual product as formerly, which of course 
puts the capitalist in the same position to the laborer that nature 
formerly occupied, as the source of his income. 

Under these changed conditions, when workmen want to in- 
crease their income they cannot profitably go to nature with a 
little more energy or a few more hours’ work, but they must go 
to the capitalist for higher wages, and if nature is to yield more 
it is he who must make her do it; which the adherents of Mr. 
George might do well to consider. 

This transition has also practically destroyed the productive 
individuality of laborers by differentiating them into specialized 
parts of a complex productive machine. Men can now only work 
successfully when employed in large masses, subdivided into nu- 
merous groups, each being complimentary to the other and de- 
pendent upon it. 

By these changes workmen have been welded into an eco- 
nomic, as well as a social class, whose income is drawn from em- 
ployers and tends to uniformity according to their industry and 
social life. This identity of interest and interdependence of wel- 
fare naturally led to associated efforts among laborers, in the same 
way that the division of labor led to the organization of capital. 
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Labor Organizations are therefore both historical and economic 
accompaniments of the organization of capital, and are as in- 
separable from the wages system as are factories from capitalistic 
production. 

Labor Organizations first arose in England because capital- 
istic production and the factory system were first established 
there, and they have been extended to other countries just as fast 
as factory methods have been adopted. Inasmuch, however, as 
they arose in an apparent opposition to capital at first, they have 
been as I said, violently opposed from many points of view, and 
especially by the capitalists. 

And one of the prominent objections urged is, that these 
Labor Organizations tend to destroy the right of individual con- 
tract. Now if combination is so injurious to the freedom of con- 
tract, why do not capitalists avoid it? Is it not a little singu- 
lar that employers should be so very jealous of the laborer’s free- 
dom and so indifferent to theirown? Surely it is a little odd that 
Industrial Organizations should be so injurious to laborers and so 
beneficial to capitalists. It is a peculiar fact, however, that the 
freedom and welfare of the laboring classes have most steadily 
advanced during the period when the power of Labor Organiza- 
tions has most increased. This opposition to Labor Unions for 
the laborer’s good is quite historic. In the early struggles of 
English laborers to secure a reduction of working time fer wo- 
men and children in factories from 12 to 11 hours per day, the 
proposition was opposed by statesmen and economists on the 
ground that it would destroy their freedom to work as many 
hours as they choose; and more than forty years later the same ob- 
jections were urged against a ten-hour factory law in Massachu- 
setts. Edward Atkinson and others pleaded for the sacred right 
of working women to make individual contracts; just as if fac- 
tory women and children, or men either, had ever enjoyed this 
precious boon. Asa matter of fact, no such right has ever ex- 
isted since the factory system began. It has been rendered im- 
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possible by the very nature of specialized and concentrated in- 
dustry. The right of individual contract means nothing, unless 
it means that every individual can make a contract for himself 
without regard to others. Experience has shown that such con- 
tracts are incompatible with a highly complex productive sys- 
tem. ‘The subdivision of labor and interdependence of depart- 
ments upon each other, the similarity of work and the necessary 
uniformity of product in each department, the dependence of all 
upon a single motive power, make it necessary to treat all labor- 
ers in each branch substantially alike for the sake of economy in 
administration and uniformity in cost of production. To the 
modern employer, laborers constitute various parts of a vast pro- 
ductive enterprise, and must work in practical uniformity or not 
at all. This is not only true of the laborers in a given shop, but 
it is practically true of laborers in different shops in the same in- 
dustry, whose products compete in the same market. 

Thus it is the economic condition of production, and not labor 
combinations, that have destroyed the feasibility of individual con- 
tracts, and it is beyond the power of either laborers or capitalists 
or both combined to destroy them without abrogating the factory 
system. Since both capital and labor necessarily move in large 
aggregations, it is manifestly as irrational as it is uneconomic for 
organized capital to object to the existence of organized labor. 
Since individual contracts are impossible, and wages in the same 
industry like prices of the same commodities must needs be prac- 
tically uniform, it is clearly for the interest of the laborers that 
their conditions should be governed by the more intelligent of 
their class, and this, organization makes possible. 

The truth is, no such freedom on the part of laborers to 
make individual contracts for themselves, different from those 
under which their fellow-laborers in the same shop are working, 
is ever intended by the much-heralded phrase, ‘‘ freedom of con- 
tract.’’ All that it really means is, that employers should have 


the freedom to take laborers singly in order to make them jointly 
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accept their terms. In other words it means that in making a 
contract, laborers shall not have the right to be represented by 
the most competent of their class or craft, in that each one, how- 
ever ill-informed or incompetent to present his case, shall be dealt 
with singly by the representative of corporate capital. Thus, 
while uniformity of price for the same work in the same shop 
prevails, this method enables the employer to impose the maxi- 
mum hardship and give the minimum pay, which the superior 
men can endure; whereas, if laborers acted collectively as capital- 
ists do, the more competent of their number could be chosen to 
negotiate a contract for the whole, thus preventing the inferior 
from being used as a means of destroying the contracting power 
of the superior. And since a contract made by the superior 
would always be as favorable as that made by the inferior, or 
more so, the poorest laborers have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by associated or representative action. Any system 
of jurisprudence which should permit representation by counsel 
on one side and refuse it on the other would, throughout Christen- 
dom, be pronounced to be a scandalous violation of the principles 
of equity; yet this relation obtains between employers and em- 
ployed in the most civilized countries, except so far as it has been 
rendered impossible by the power of organized labor itself. As 
both capitalist and laborer now necessarily move in large aggre- 
gations, it is manifestly alike irrational and uneconomic for either 
to object to the organization of the other, especially as the most 
efficient use of neither can be obtained without it. 

Moreover, Trade Unions are educational institutions. They 
tend to develop the intelligence and character of the laborers in 
many ways. In the first place, they stimulate the study of in- 
dustrial questions, which involves a considerable amount of read- 
ing and general information, and also an intelligent acquaintance 
with the industrial conditions of their craft. The discussion of 
the various propositions which arise for consideration tends to in- 
dividual confidence, force of character, and consciousness of in- 
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dustrial rights and social power in all who attend. In short, 
they are the economic academies of the wage class, and consti- 
tute nearly the only opportunity for economic education laborers 
have ever had. Consequently intelligent Trade-Unionists are 
frequently better informed upon industrial and political ques- 
tions, and are less liable to lose their heads in a sentimental 
whirl, than are the more educated and less experienced middle 
class. 

Trade Unions are also important social centers. In addition 
to furnishing laborers with means for better knowledge of their 
economic condition and of more intelligent methods for improv- 
ing them, they afford an opportunity for social intercourse other- 
wise practically impossible. They are to the wage-workers what 
clubs and other social institutions are tothe wealthy. The social 
intercourse and activity thus created tends to awaken new inter- 
ests, wants and aspirations which are not limited to individual 
members, but gradually extend to home life, thus gradually im- 
proving the social condition and the standard of living of the whole 
class. The pressure of increased social needs thus silently de- 
veloped makes a demand for higher wages necessary. Those 
who first experience this kind of hardship, being the most intelli- 
gent and characterful of their class, are usually first to advocate 
a general demand for higher wages. And since it is impossible 
both from the nature of the factory system and the constitution of 
Labor Organizations to make special terms for individual cases, 
the only way the most advanced laborers can secure an increase of 
wages for themselves is to obtain the same for their whole class. 
All this is not only educating and socializing in its influence, but 
by welding the laborers into a social class, it compels the more 
intelligent and advanced to devote their efforts to improve the 
material and social condition of their less capable brethren. That 
is why we always find the most intelligent, socially advanced, 
and best-paid laborers in every industry the most prominent Trade- 
Unionists and usually the most active social agitators. 
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It thus appears that Trade Unions are essentially economic 
institutions ; instead of being inimical to the laborer’s interest 
and a menace to capital, they are the most important feature of 
modern society. For the same reason that nothing can perma- 
nently reduce the price of commodities, which does not diminish 
the cost of production, nothing can permanently advance wages 
which does not increase the laborer’s cost of living. It is by 
their opportunity-creating influences, and not by their power to 
limit the number of laborers, that Trade Unions ever permanently 
affect wages. Of course they resort to strikes as a means of en- 
forcing their demands, when petitions and other moderate forms 
of request have failed; because a considerable portion of the 
laborers are acting under the pressure of a social necessity, which, 
if not satisfied, will involve a protracted social conflict. 

It will not be disputed that strikes are often unwisely and 
badly managed, that dishonest men otherwise conspicuously unfit 
for leadership sometimes get to the head of Labor Organizations. 
But is this not true of every other form of industrial and social 
organization? Are capitalist organizations free from these 
charges? Do they not frequently act rashly, often involving dis- 
aster to innocent investors? Have they not Warners and Wards? 
Cannot the same impeachment be urged with quite as much 
truth against political organizations and social clubs? Would 
anyone venture to say that because there are dishonest railroad 
presidents and corporation treasurers, the combination of capital 
should be prohibited? Why should workingmen be expected to 
be more honest and wise than any other class in the community ? 
Why should perfection be demanded of them, when liability to 
err is conceded to everybody else? Since other social institutions 
are to be judged by their virtues, why should Labor Organiza- 
tions be judged by their mistakes? Considering their limited 
opportunities and the extent of the forces arrayed against them, 
the wonder is not that laborers have made so many mistakes, but 
rather that they have succeeded at all. These mistakes are not 
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a necessary part of Labor Organizations any more than dishon- 
est ministers are a necessary part of Christianity. On the con- 
trary, they arise from ignorance and mistaken notions among the 
laborers, which Trade Unions are the most efficient means of 
correcting. Hence we find to-day that in those industries where 
Trade Unions are best organized and exercise the greatest influ- 
ence, strikes are fewest, wages are highest, hours of labor are 
shortest, and the relation between workers and employers most 
confidential and harmonious. Trade Unions, therefore, are not 
only legitimate, economic and social institutions, but they are an 
integral part of the industrial organization of modern society. 
They are the economic counterpart of that combination of capital 
whose existence and development are equally necessary to harmo- 
nious social advancement. 

It is simple folly, therefore, to regard Trade Unions as 
necessarily a menace to industry and social welfare; they are 
constitutionally important educational institutions, and can never 
be a power for other than good through the discipline they must 
confer. Since Labor Organizations are the most effectual and 
nearly the only means of furnishing opportunities for economic 
education to wage-workers, it is alike the interest and duty of 
both the employing class and the community to encourage their 
development and increase their usefulness, instead of trying to 
degrade or suppress them. 





Rational Protection. 
IT. 

In the last Sociat Economist? appeared the first of a series of 
articles on the above subject. We there endeavored to eliminate 
from the discussion all points of positive disagreement, with the 
view of finding some common economic standing ground—some 
proposition which both parties to the controversy would accept, 
and so at least transfer the subject from a realm of mere political 
partisanship to one of rational economic discussion. 

In analyzing the case we found that absolute Free-Trade in 
this country is a myth; it has no existence except as a mental 
concept. All those arrayed against Protection stoutly deny 
being Free-Traders. The real point of controversy, therefore, is 
not as to Free-Trade or Protection, but as to what constitutes 
rational Protection. The rational foundation for Protection we 
found to be the defense of a higher civilization against an injuri- 
ous relation with lower civilizations. Since the true economic 
thermometer of a civilization in any country is the wages and 
social life of the masses, the difference in the wage-level of the 
competing countries constitutes the economic basis for rational 
Protection. 

The President of the Boston Home-Market Club thinks our 
presentation of the case does not properly represent the relative 
positions of the parties to the controversy, and offers the follow- 


ing criticisms : 


Epitor SocrAL Economist : 

I have read with much interest the article entitled ‘‘ Rational 
Protection,’ in your October number. In your ‘‘ Editorial Cru- 
cible,’’ you say, ‘‘If the believers in an extremely low tariff or 
Free Trade, or those desiring an extremely high tariff, think their 
views are not correctly presented, we invite them to point out the 
error.’’ 

I am not sure that I come within either of these classes, cer- 
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tainly not the first one, but I do not think that you present 
correctly the views of the so-called ‘‘ Free-Traders,’’or of the-so- 
called ‘‘ high Protectionists.’’ The difference, as I understand 
it, is not so much that certain men desire a low tariff or no tariff 
at all, upon a// imported articles, while other men desire a high 
tariff upon all such articles ; as that tariff reformers and so-called 
‘* Free Traders ’’ desire to tax one class of imports, while Protec- 
tionists desire to tax another class. 

I agree with you that there are few men, if any, who expect 
to abolish Custom Houses. The question is,—To what use shall 
they be put? Revenue is necessary for the Government, and a 
tariff seems to be the easiest method of obtaining it. Free Traders 
and Protectionists alike generally agree that certain articles of lux- 
. ury, like wines, spirits etc., should pay duties, merely to produce 
revenue. Leaving these out of account, I understand Free- 
Trade writers and speakers to argue that duties should be laid 
onlyjon articles that are not produced in this country ; in which case 
the duty operates only as a tax, and the amount paid, less the 
cost of collection, goes into the United Stated Treasury. 

They say, and with truth in some cases, that where a duty is 
levied on articles produced both here and abroad, the duty raises 
the price of the foreign article, and enables the home article to be 
sold at a higher price. Hence, the consumer pays not only the 
tax on the foreign article, to the Government, but a tax on the 
home-made article to the manufacturer of it, or through him, 
to his employes. 

The Protectionist on the contrary, due regard being had for 
revenue, would levy his tax on articles that can be as advanta- 
geously produced at home as abroad, with a view of either shut- 
tingjout the foreign article, or making it higher in price, so that 
our markets can be supplied with the home product, and our peo- 
ple employed in making it. 

It. is not as the lawyers say, a difference in degree, but in 
kind of tariff. The Free-Trader in other words believes in duties 
onjtea, coffee and sugar, and disbelieves in duties on manufactures 
of cotton, wool and iron. The Protectionist takes exactly the op- 
posite position. 

Now, if I am right, this vital difference should be recognized 
in a scientific statement such as you propose making. It seems 
. to me that you have not given full attention to it, from the follow- 
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ing statement in your article: ‘‘If our public journals could be 
induced to adopt * * * any guiding principle, we should no 
longer be burdened with the fatuous spectacle presented by 
reasoners who congratulate us on the cheapness of sugar owing 
toa remission of tariff charges, and yet deny that prices may 
advance in carpets and crockery owing to an increase of tariff 
charges on wool and porcelain.”’ 

This quotation conveys the impression, if it does not say so 
in words, that an increase of duties on articles like carpets and 
crockery would be as certain to raise the price as an increase of 
duties on sugar. 

This would not under most circumstances be true. Adding 
100% to the duty on sugar would increase the cost of sugar the 
full amount of the duty, because it would serve wholly as a tax. 
Adding 100% to the duties on carpets or crockery would increase the 
selling price very little if at all, because that duty servesin great 
measure as a prohibition of importation, and the price of those ar- 
ticles are substantially fixed by home competition. The truth of 
this can be shown by the results of the McKinley Bill, concerning 
which so much has been said. The reduction of the duty on 
sugar has reduced the price of sugar. Everybody knows it. 
The great increase of the duty on tin plate has not increased the 
price of the dinner pail, and the increase in the duty on woolen 
goods has not raised the price of ready-madeclothing. I believe I 
am correct in all these statements of fact. If not, I intend to be so. 

As to the measure of the proper amount of protective duties 
to be levied, I am not disposed to criticise materially the view of 
your article, that the duty should be equal to the difference in 
wages in the competing countries. That is more than the pro- 
tection on many manufactures, even in the McKinley Bill. It is 
more, in my opinion, than the present duty on the articles which 
I manufacture personally. For the best interests of the country, 
however, I think that a margin should be added to this; first, to 
cover the difference in rates of interest and taxes in this country, 
as compared with England, as England is the country whose 
competition we have most to fear ; second, there should be a mar- 
gin to prevent this country from being used as a ‘“‘dumping 
ground,’’ for foreign goods sold at less than cost in times of com- 
mercial depression, thus causing injury to manufacturers and 
laborers alike. ; 
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This would in ordinary times give the American producer a 
little advantage over the foreigner, and in my judgment we ought 
to legislate so that he should have it. 

It may be asked, why should not protective duties be made 
prohibitory? The answer is, that in case of unusual scarcity or 
demand in this country from any cause, when our own factories 
are fully occupied, there should be an opportunity to obtain the 
needed surplus from abroad without an undue increase in price. 

I should be glad to have you give the above views consider- 
ation in your articles, as to me they seem to go to the root of the 
difference between a tariff for Protection and a tariff for Revenue 
only. WILLIAM F. DRAPER. 


It will be seen that General Draper thinks the essential dif- 
ference between the parties is not as to whether there should be a 
low tariff or a high tariff, but that they differ about the kind of 
articles upon which tariffs should be levied. Anti-Protectionists, 
he says, ‘‘ argue that duties should be laid only on articles that 
are not produced in this country,’’ while ‘‘the Protectionist 
* * * would levy his tax on articles that can be as advanta- 
geously produced at home as abroad, with a view of either shutting 
out the foreign article, or making it higher in price, so that our 
markets can be supplied with the home product, and our people 
employed in making it.” ‘‘This,’’ he adds, ‘‘is not as the law- 
yers say, a difference in degree, but in kind of tariff.’’ Now this 
is indeed a difference in kind, but not in kind of Protection but in 
kind of taxation. To levy taxes only on articles which cannot 
be produced here is to eliminate the Protective element altogether, 
which is Free-Trade pure and simple. That view reduces the 
question to one of revenue only, and makes the question of re- 
taining or abolishing Custom Houses turn entirely upon whether 
they are the best means of collecting public revenue. 

Now is this really the question under discussion? We think 
not. That would make the issue directly between absolute Free- 
Trade and Protection, which, as we have shown, is not the case, 
because tariff reformers deny that they are Free-Traders or that 
they want to abolish the protective element from our tariff sys- 
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tem. Therefore, to argue the question upon that basis is to 
combat a proposition which has no open defenders. It is indeed 
true that low-tariff advocates have got so completely into the 
habit of opposing whatever those on the other side present, that 
they act just as absolute Free-Traders would, but whenever 
brought to an economic discussion of the subject they resolutely 


deny that position. 

Now on the principle that every man has a right to state his 
own position, we are bound to consider the merits of their reason- 
ing from the point of view of their own proposition, which is that 
they are not Free-Traders. No responsible representative of that 
school will declare his opposition to a tariff sufficient to protect 
our wage-level and civilization, if it can be shown that the tariff 
proposed will accomplish that end. He may act as if he would 
oppose it, but then he is simply inconsistent with his own doc- 
trine. In order, therefore, to discuss the economics of the sub- 
ject, we must consider the logic of his view of the question and 
deal with the inconsistencies of his actions afterwards. 

Properly speaking, the question of Protection is not a ques- 
tion of revenue, nor is the question of revenue necessarily a ques- 
tion of Protection. In order, therefore, to discuss the subject 
of Protection with any degree of precision, it is important to 
keep the questions of Protection and revenue entirely apart. 
Whether or not Custom Houses should be used as a means of col- 
lecting revenue is purely a fiscal question, and depends entirely 
upon whether they are the most efficient and economical machin- 
eries for collecting taxes. But whether or not they shall be con- 
tinued as a means of Protection has nothing whatever to do with 
their efficiency as mere tax collectors, because in that case the ob- 
ject is not revenue, but Protection. Much of the unclearness of 
the tariff controversy is the result of too frequently confounding 
Protection with revenue; and from this General Draper in not 
entirely free. He says: 

“I agree with you that there are few men who expect to 
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abolish Custom Houses. The question is, to what use shall they 
be put? Revenue is necessary for a government, and tariff seems 


to be an easy way of obtaining it.’’ 

This accords with the popular idea which until recently has 
been the watch-word of the Democratic party,—that we should 
have tariff for revenue with incidental Protection. In other 
words that the limit of the tariff should always be governed by 
the amount of revenue necessary for the administration of gov- 
ernment, but that it should afford the maximum Protection, thus 
making Protection subordinate to the revenue. 

Now we take the position quite emphatically that tariffs on 
foreign products are not the best method of obtaining revenues, 
and should not be levied for that end; and on the other hand, 
that they are the only means of protecting our home-market and 
higher wage-level against the competitive influence of the pro- 
ducts of inferior civilizations, and should be levied for that pur- 
pose. In order, therefore, to discuss the economics of Protection, 
we must leave the question of revenue out of consideration, re- 
serving the discussion of that on its own merits asa part of the 
purely fiscal machinery. We cannot agree, then, with General 
Draper that the real point of the controversy is as to whether a 
tariff should be levied on competing or non-competing articles, 
but that it is as to how much tariff is necessary on any given 
articles to furnish adequate protection to our wages. 

In other words, there are two distinct propositions to 
be considered: First, are there any economic grounds 
for Protection under any circumstances? This involves 
a direct issue between the principle of Free-Trade and 
Protection. Second, is there any principle upon which 
the degree of Protection can be economically determined ? 
Since the first has no responsible advocates, we have passed 
it by, and take up the second as the only debatable ques- 
tion. When any advocates of the former proposition present 
themselves we shall be ready to discuss the subject. But in the 
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meantime we shall proceed with the consideration of what is 
clearly the real question at issue, at least between the great or- 
ganizations of public sentiment in this country. 

General Draper’s remarks regarding the increase of duties on 
sugar, carpets, and crockery, relate entirely to the question of how 
a tariff becomes protective, and will be taken up in detail when 
discussing that phase of the subject. We may urge, however, 
as to his statement that ‘‘ adding 100% to the duty on sugar would 
increase the cost of sugar the full amount of the duty, because 
it would serve wholly as a tax,’’ while ‘‘ adding 100% to the du- 
ties on carpets and crockery would increase the selling price here 
very little, if at all, because that duty serves in a great measure 
as a prohibition of importation, and the prices of those articles 
are substantially fixed by home competition,’’ that this can hardly 
be regarded as a satisfactory explanation of these phenomena by 
the critical student. How is it that competition prevents the 
tariff from being added to the selling price of clothes and dinner 
pails, while it allows the full amount to be added to the price of 
sugar? Now it can hardly be claimed that the price of sugar is 
determined by a different principle from the price of carpets, 
clothes, and dinner pails; nor that competition exercises less in- 
fluence over the price of sugar than of other articles. ‘The truth 
is that in both cases the price is governed by the cost of produc- 
tion. The only permanent effect competition ever has upon 
prices is to force them down to the cost of production. 

The real reason that the tariff sends the price of sugar up 
more than it does the price of clothes is because it adds more to the 
cost of producing, that is of supplying sugar; and this for the 
reason that it was practically all added to the finished product. 
Whereas, in the case of the clothing or the dinner pails it was 
only added to a portion of the raw material, the greater part of 
the price of the finished product being determined by the cost of 
labor and plant in manufacture. Thus it is that a tax on wool 
makes but a fractional difference in the price of a suit of clothes, 
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especially if the imported wool is mixed largely with native wool 
or other materials, because it represents but a fractional part of 
the cost of producing the suit of clothes. That is why the in- 
creased tariff on piano materials finally only added about 24 cents 
to the price of a finished piano. 

It is a mistake for the advocates of Protection to argue that 
a tax is not a tax, or that an addition to the cost of producing 
clothes will not show itself in the price just as much as it will in 
the price of sugar. It is by making statements ot this kind 
that Protective writers so frequently lay themselves open to the 
attacks of the other side. That Protection, when economically 
applied, does tend to cheapen products, can unquestionably be 
proven, but it cannot be proven by any reference to the power 
of competition, because competition can never force prices perma- 
nently below the cost of production, and a tax on any commodity 
is just as much an addition to the cost of production as would be 
an increase in the cost of the plant, raw material, or anything 
else. The only way, then, that Protection or anything else can 
help to cheapen products is by helping to diminish the cost of 
production, and this, as we shall see later, Protection does, by 
securing the conditions which lead to greater economies through 
the development of industry and improved methods of produc- 
tion. But it does this through the operation of truly economic 
forces, which we shall have occasion to explain in subsequent 
articles. 

We are pleased to note that General Draper accepts our 
wage-level as the foundation for applying the Protective principle. 
His suggestion that in considering tariff schedules a margin 
should be allowed to guard against the dumping of mere surplus 
products upon us, appears entirely sound, but is a matter of detail 
rather than of general principle. 

We trust that General Draper and those who were disposed 
to take his view (and he is pre-eminently a representative man) 
will see that we are not disposed to discuss the question without 
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giving due consideration to all its bearings. Now since Free- 
Trade is out of the question as a practical issue, there is logically 
but one proposition to consider, namely,—Is there any economic 
principle upon which tariffs can be made protective without being 
monopolistic? This of course involves the influence of tariffs 
upon competition—especially foreign competition,—upon cost of 
production, prices, and wages, which we shall take up in our 


next issue. 





The Functions of the State. 


By Dr. Lewis G. JANEs. 


The ‘‘ Editorial Crucible ’’ is a most useful and valuable de- 
partment of the Sociat Economist. While permitting the writ- 
ers of leading articles to express their views with the utmost free- 
dom, it gives ample opportunity for editorial criticism, and the 
correction of crude, imperfectly thought-out or poorly-sustained 
judgments. In this day of hasty generalization and rash specu- 
lation on social topics, such criticism by trained thinkers is indis- 
pensable. So far as my observation goes, the judgments of the 
“‘Crucible’’ are trenchant, well-considered, and generally just. 

That my recent article on the ‘‘ Relation of the State to the 
Individual,’’ or some of its implied statements, was tried ‘‘so as 
by fire’’ in the ‘‘Crucible’’ is therefore no source of individual 
complaint. That certain judgments therein critically rendered 
appear to me unjust to the social philosophy of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, is probably due to my own sins of omission or commis- 
sion—to want of complete statement or proper qualifications and 
explanation on my part. Aiming at brevity and condensation, I 
did not attempt a complete elucidation of all the points in Mr. 
Spencer’s social theory as set forth in ‘‘Justice,’’ but merely at 
such a terse statement of its main positions as was necessary to 
explain his general conception of the relation of the State to the 
individual, in the ideal industrial organization of society, and es- 
pecially his view that social combinations are super-organic in 
their character, in a strict biological sense. 

In justice to Mr. Spencer, and because I believe that, proper- 
ly interpreted, his conception of the State is substantially identi- 
cal with that set forth by Mr. Gunton in ‘‘ The Principles of So- 
cial Economics,’’ I desire to supplement my former article by a 
further statement of Mr. Spencer’s position, together with some 
explanatory comments thereon. As intimated in my former ar- 
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ticle, it is my belief that it is only when we attempt the practical 
application of the principles laid down in ‘‘ Justice ’’ to the prob- 
lems of statesmanship and social economy, that certain marked 
differences in judgment will necessarily be developed between the 
author of the Synthetic Philosophy and American evolutionists 
who are in general sympathy with the abstract principles therein 
enunciated. 

Let it be remarked in the first place that the fact that Mr. 
Spencer approaches his discussion of social problems from the 
standpoint of the general ethical philosophy of evolution, while 
the Socrar, Economist regards them from the particular point of 
view of economic science, does not necessarily imply any mate- 
rial divergence in fundamental principles or conclusions. The 
inquiry as to whether governments, as they exist, conform to the 
principles of justice, and as to the tendencies of social evolution 
from this point of view, is as legitimate as the inquiry as to 
whether they exemplify or tend toward the exemplification of 
true economic principles in their administration. If ultimately it 
shall be seen that these diverse methods of investigation converge 
in their results, and the theories of the State and of its legitimate 
functions indicated by each are in fact identical, one method will 
be found to supplement and sustain the other with the practical 
force of a mathematical demonstration. 

Nor is the one line of investigation necessarily less scientific 
or more of a fairy-land of the imagination than the other. That 
social problems may be treated unscientifically, and enveloped in 
theories as unreal as the griffins and dragons of early poetry, no 
class of writers has given more conclusive evidence than the po- 
litical economists of the older schools. And that ethics and so- 
ciology may be treated scientifically, with due regard for the 
facts of history and experience, no one in this or any previous 
generation has given so strong a demonstration as Mr. Spencer. 

The definition of government as ‘society in its corporate 
capacity instituted for the protection of the community and the 
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maintenance of individual rights’’ is, as the context shows, in- 
tended to indicate what government should be, to accord with 
the principles of justice, in an industrial organization of society, 
not what it has been historically, or is actually at the present 
time. As an evolutionist, Mr. Spencer does not fail to recognize 
that governments originated in rude and barbarous ages, and in 
their earlier stages were embodiments of brute force, having little 
respect for individual rights, rather than ofthe abstract principles 
of justice. Those barbarous tribes which have never been 
brought into conflict with their fellows, he shows, have no gov- 
ernment save that of the head of each family over its constituent 
members. The State arises out of the necessities of war: Its 
primary function or the primary function ‘‘of that agency in 
which the powers of the State are centralized,”’ is the function 
of directing the combined activities of incorporated individuals in 
war. ‘‘ The first duty of the ruling agency is national (tribute) 
defense.’’ (‘‘Justice,’’ p. 204). 

That the incentive of war and the object of government, 
whether agressive or defensive in its operations, is ‘‘to assist men 
to get a better subsistence,’”’ as the ‘‘Crucible’”’ declares, Mr. 
Spencer nowhere denies. Indeed, he substantially asserts this 
very fact, as we shall see hereafter. But he is not here directly 
concerned wth the economic features of the problem. He is 
seeking for the facts in regard to the evolutionary tendencies of 
governmental institutions, without philosophizing at length 
about their economic causes; and he by no means ignores the 
fact of the rude beginnings of man’s social and governmental re- 
lations. It is not true, therefore, that he thus ‘‘ loses hold of the 
real rudder of all human movements.’’ Of no writer of our time 
would this assertion be so wide of the mark as of Mr. Spencer. 
The wealth of experimental and historical data underlying his 
social philosophy is a monument of tireless industry, surpassing 
that of any other writer. This obvious and undeniable fact 
should not be ignored by critics of his views. 
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While recognizing the rude and militant beginnings of all 
government, however, Mr. Spencer does not lose sight of its in- 
ternal administration—of the obligations to secure justice between 
its component members. ‘‘As in every community the relatively 
strong are few and the relatively weak are many, it happens that 
in the majority of cases purely private rectification of wrongs is 
impracticable. * * * Eventually, all find it best to pay (the 
State) for security rather than suffer aggressions. These primary 
and secondary duties of the State are implied dy those fundamental 
needs which associated men experience. ‘They severally desire /o dive, 
to carry on their activities, and reap the benefits of them. * * * * 
Hence at once the duty of the State and the authority of the State.”’ 
(‘‘Justice,’’ p. 209). Here, in substance, and by necessary im- 
plication, is the explicit admission demanded by the ‘‘ Crucible,’ 
that government ‘‘came into existence as a means of assisting 
men to get a better subsistence.”’ 

If Mr. Spencer’s conception of the business of an organized 
society seems trivial to the ‘‘Crucible,’’ it is because the 
‘‘Crucible’’ does not perceive how large and inclusive is his 
conception of justice, and of its demands upon the State. The 
limitation of the State’s functions to the obligation to secure to 
each individual the opportunity of ‘‘receiving the benefits and 
evils of his own nature and consequent conduct’’ by no means 
implies the exclusion of the function of inaugurating and direct- 
ing public improvements, as the ‘‘Crucible’’ infers, On the 
contrary, this duty of the State is expressly recognized in 
** Justice.’’ 

‘‘As trustee for the nation, the government has to decide 
whether a proposed undertaking—road, canal, railway, dock, etc., 
which will so change some tract as to make it permanently use- 
less for ordinary purposes, promises to be of such public utility 
as to warrant the alienation; and has to fix the terms of its war- 
rant: terms which, while they deal fairly with those who stake 
their capital in the enterprise, and while they protect the rights 
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of the community, also keep in view the interests of future gener- 


ations, who will hereafter be the supreme owners of the terri- 
tory.” * * * * * * 


‘*In discharge of its duties as trustee, the ruling body has to 
exercise a further control—allied but different. If not itself, then 
by its local deputies, it has to forbid or allow the breaking up of 
streets, roads and other public spaces for the establishment or 
repair of water, gas, telegraph and kindred alliances. Such 
supervisions are required for protecting each and all members of the 
community from the aggressions of particular members or groups of 
members.”’ 

‘That like considerations call for oversight by the State of 
rivers, lakes or other inland waters, as also of the adjacent sea, is 
sufficiently clear. On the uses made of these and their contents, 
there may rightly be put such restraints as the interests of the 
supreme owner, the community, demand.”’ 

Nothing surely could be more explicit than this assertion of 
the function of government in inaugurating, directing and con- 
trolling public improvements; and it is equally clear that Mr. 
Spencer regards this function not as extraneous to, but as implied 
in the supreme obligation of the State to secure justice to the in- 
dividual. In his profound psychological study of the nature of 
such obligation, he clearly shows why its ultimate test must refer 
directly to the individual, mever to a class or to society as a 
whole. This I explained in my former article: Sentiency be- 
longs exclusively to the individual—the societary unit, never to 
the social combination. Justice to the individual, therefore, in- 
cludes of necessity everything of the nature of obligation on the 
part of the State. All alleged duties of the State which cannot 
be subsumed under this head are socialistic and paternal in their 
character, and to such tendencies, in the modern, progressive, 
civilized State, Mr. Spencer is the logical and unrelenting foe. 

His position, in this respect, seems to be precisely identical 
with that announced by Mr. Gunton in his ‘‘ Principles of Social : 
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Economics.’? For example: While recognizing the obligation 
of the State to initiate and regulate public improvements, Mr. 
Spencer holds with Mr. Gunton that government ‘‘ should be the 
guardian of the interests of the community without assuming busi- 
ness responsibility.’ (Principles of Social Economics,”’ p. 437). 
With Mr. Gunton he also maintains that ‘‘ no advantage is to be 
gained by magical methods such as those suggested by our 
modern dreamers of dreams, but all is accomplished by the well- 
known and powerful methods already at work among us—our 
present benefactors.’’ (Ibid. p. 440). With him he likewise 
recognizes that ‘‘in society and politics social progress is indi- 
cated by a movement towards increasing the sovereignty of the 
individual and diminishing governmental authority.’’ (Ibid. p. 
435): ; 

The tendency of Mr. Spencer’s mature thought is evidently 
more and more strongly in opposition to State socialism and the 
interference with individual activities which its methods imply. 
For example, though in Social Statics he strongly asserted the 
right of State-ownership of the land, and the obligation of the 
State to resume possession and claim rental of individual occu- 
pants he recedes from this final conclusion in ‘‘ Justice.’’ While 
re-asserting the fundamenal proprietorship of the community in 
the land, he now holds, for good and sufficient reasons based on 
subsequent thought and experience, that ‘‘ individual ownership, 
subject to State suzerainty,’’ or the law of eminent domain recog- 
nized by all nations, should be maintained. He also ably de- 
fends the right of the author to the product of his brain, and of 
the inventor to proprietorship in his inventions, implicitly as- 
serting the duty of governments to guarantee and maintain these 
rights. 

That paternal theory of government which rests on an as- 
sumed parallelism between the structure of the State and that of 
the family, he rejects as false and misleading, inveighing against 
it with as much vigor and logical acumen as does the author of 
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‘ Principles of Social Economics.”’ ‘“The only justification for 
the analogy between parent and child and government and peo- 
ple,” he says, ‘‘is the childishness of the people who maintain 
the analogy.”’ 

Ina future article, I may call the attention of the readers of 
the SociaL Economist to some of the practical applications of 
the principles laid down by Mr. Spencer—asin the matter of pub- 
lic education—wherein a majority of the American evolutionists 
would deduce from his fundamental principles conclusions di- 
vergent from those expressed by himself. It has been my pres- 
ent endeavor, on the other hand, to show the fundamental agree- 
ment in principle between the social philosophy of Mr. Spencer 
and that of the new school of Social Economists of America. 

Mr. Spencer has never developed a complete system of polit- 
ical economy; he has written on this topic only in a desultory 
and fragmentary way. In his incidental treatment of economic 
topics, he has doubtless shown, in the judgment of American 
readers, something of the bias of his English birth and educa- 
tion. It will probably be left to others to develop a constituent 
economic system on the basis of this social philosophy of evolu- 
tion. It is because I recognize the evolutionary foundation and 
thoroughly scientific spirit of the author of ‘‘ Principles of Social 
Economics ’’ that it seems to me important to note and emphasize 
the essential agreement in fundamental principles between him ail 
Mr. Spencer, rather than to magnify their minor differences. 

Evolutionists will doubtless always differ in some of the prac- 
tical applications of their principles to the problems of social life, 
owing to divergent original bias, and varying social and educa- 
tional environments. Specialists, in their respective provinces, 
will supplement and correct some of the conclusions of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy, tentatively outlined by Mr. Spencer. But un- 
less there shall be substantial agreement in fundamentals among 
the intelligent advocates of the social philosophy of evolution, 
based as it must be on the facts of human experience as revealed 
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im historical studies and the contemporary investigation of man 
in his societary relations, the entire philosophy will ultimately be 
discredited in the minds of thinking people. Such an agreement, 
I believe, can but exist between such careful students of histori- 
eal and experiential data as the authors of ‘‘ Justice ’’ and “‘ Prin- 
eiples of Social Economics.’’ 





Malthusianism. 


Mr. A. J. Ogilvy, in the Westminster Review for September, 
makes a brisk and biting attack on the current doctrine of popu- 
lation as stated by Malthus and accepted by all existing schools 
of political economy. The doctrine is that population tends to 
increase in a geometrical ratio, while means of subsistence in- 
crease only in an arithmetical ratio, and therefore there must be a 
chronic starvation among the poor for want of sufficient support. 
This doctrine lies in the background of orthodox economics, 
which cannot go on without it. 

Mr. Ogilvy questions its truth on the ground that even if 
true it is not a working doctrine, because population does not so 
multiply on account of high infant mortality and the many who 
die without leaving children, and further because fertility in re- 
_ production decreases as subsistence becomes richer. The poor 
multiply, the wealthy are sterile. Also again because subst- 
ence increases through invention faster than does population, 
which is true. It has been calculated that if a pair of codfish 
were to multiply according to their natural rate for ten years un- 
checked, the sea would become a solid mass of codfish (salt cod 
presumably), across which one could build a railway. But then 
they do not so multiply. 

But meanwhile the bare chance of serious over-crowding has 
filled civilized men with an anticipatory horror, and the cry has 
gone up from all quarters that the only method of relieving the 
misery and poverty of our existing society is to limit the fecun- 
dity of the lower classes and stop the increase of population, 
Everybody cries out, ‘‘ There are too many people. The world 
is over-crowded. Population congests in the cities and starves 
on the land.’”’ And yet so illogical is the human mind that 
whenever a census is taken, every ‘‘congested”’ city hopes to 
find that it has outstripped all rivals in the increase of its nume 
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bers. Canada is horrified when it learns that its population has 
fallen below the natural rate of increase, and people speak of 
France as retrograding, compared with other nations, because its 
annual increase of population is so slight. Men reason about 
their country so differently from their reasoning about society. 
In other words, the doctrine of economists is repudiated by 
statesmanship and business. But the economical doctrine comes 
again to the front when regeneration of the poorest classes is 
talked of, and when an immigration of poverty-stricken Jews is 
threatened, or when a rise of wages is discussed, and the state- 
ment is made that the way to raise wages is to decrease laborers. 
To the root of the matter enough to meet and resolve these ques- 
tions Mr. Ogilvy does not go. His argument reaches no further 
than ours about the codfish, namely, that as a fact things do not 
work asthe Malthusians contend. We wish to go further, and 
contend that Malthus is so far wrong, and that means of subsist- 
ence increase so much more rapidly than people, that the more 
people there are the more each has to live on. This is indeed 
simple enough to see when stated. One man and one woman 
alone in the world would have a poverty-stricken existence which 
would use all their time to get. In fact each animal does so use 
all his time. The ox must feed all day and the tiger prowl all 
night. So, small tribes are poor tribes. Scanty Tartars are 
poorer than crowded Chinese; Germany is less thickly settled 
than England, which has more wealth per man. Belgium, in- 
deed, though more crowded than England, is not so rich, and so 
forms an apparent exception, but the reason of this exception is 
that England uses more machinery than Belgium and so produces 
more wealth and has more. Much machinery can only be used, 
however, where population is already numerous, and so again 
we come back to our thesis that an abundance of population in- 
creases the resources of each one, and Belgium is richer than she 
would be if less crowded. Her people are wealth. 

In fact people are the only source of any wealth, for where 
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there is nobody there is no wealth, and therefore the more people 
the more wealth. So again, to resume our illustrations, the 
town is richer than the surrounding farms, the city than the 
town, the large city than the small one—New York richer than 
Boston, London than New York, always the same rule holds, 
men making wealth, population being the cause of enrichment. 
To turn right about then, and say that to limit population would 
increase wealth is to fly in the face of history, in obedience to an 
economic deduction which has nothing but assertion to back it. 
And to say that there would be more wealth per capita if there 
were fewer people to share it, is to forget that if there were fewer 
people there would be less wealth to divide, because less would 
be provided, and when men are few the common wealth is also 
small. 

The whole trend, then, of Malthusians, is towards the wrong 
quarter. If their logic were carried out, the world would be 
sterilized and poverty-stricken afterwards. The less children 
were born, the fewer mouths there would be to consume, indeed, 
and therefore the less demand for production and therefore the 
less product. In union is strength, and so in multiplication is 
wealth. This is so visible under the common phrase that two 
heads are better than one, and the perfect commonplace that two 
men can do more than twice the work of one, that we can only 
explain the mistake of the book economists by the warrantable 
assumption that the writers have written from books only and 
never looked at the world to see how things really were. 

That the Malthusian doctrine could ever be accepted as a 
basis for civilization would certainly only enter into the heads of 
idealists and dreamers. For even if it were adopted by a few 
nations—as perhaps it may have been by the French—it is im- 
mediately evident that such adoption would only leave the vic- 
tory in the struggle for existence to those people who did not 
adopt it, since they by the mere re-production of themselves in 
larger numbers would crowd the more prudent races to the wall 
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and replace their waning populations with people who would 
spawn freely and without too nice a consideration as to how the 
little ones were to get a living later on. 

In fact some pressure on the means of subsistence is quite 
indispensable to any advance in civilization at all, since where 
population does not so press, as in the Pacific Islands, there is no 
civilization. Our orthodox economists are then confronted with 
a very pretty set of dilemmas, either of which ought to impale 
them permanently in the public gaze to their utter extermination. 

For either population must press on the means of subsist- 
ence, or there will be no civilization. But if it does so press that 
some nations begin to limit their birth rate, these very nations 
will be overrun by others who are more natural and propagate 
freely, so perpetuating most numerously the races which are most 
reckless in propagation, and perpetuate that class of men who 
most disregard Malthus and his doctrine—in other words Anti- 
Malthusians. The Anti-Malthusians therefore tend always to 


crowd out the Malthusians and exterminate all who adopt his 
doctrine. So that any race would adopt Malthusianism only at 
the risk of its own elimination. In other words, the doctrine is 


suicidal. 
But, if further, this reckless multiplication should reach such 
an excess that only standing room was left on earth for its throng- 
ing inhabitants, certainly that standing room would be in pos- 
session of the race which had multiplied its people most freely. 
The kind of men, then, destined to survive all others in the 
world must be those who least hesitate to reproduce their kind. 
So it would still be necessary for any race, which wished to sur- 
vive, to multiply freely, even in order to escape elimination, just 
as an Empire must have soldiers to be killed as well as citizens 
to labor, if it will keep its place among nations. 

And therefore we submit that the doctrine of a voluntary 
limitation of increase in the people tends to exterminate itself; be- 
cause believers in it tend to exterminate themselves. But a self- 
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destroying doctrine cannot be the right one in anything, and 
Malthusianism therefore stands self-condemned, being itself de- 
stroyed by the perishing of its own disciples. 

But if they urge that logically it is conceivable and even cer- 
tain that mankind will go on increasing till it actually does 
reach the limits of subsistence, and that that involves also to a 
certainty, that the poorest classes of such an epoch should be 
crowded down to a pitiable want and destitution, one may rightly 
say that such a contention is of the same nature as that about 
the sea’s becoming solid with codfish. As yet it not only is not 
so, but all the history of man, so far, points to exactly the 
opposite conclusion. So far, as we have shown, the more people 
there are to the acre in any given social condition, the more they 
have had apiece, till we get down to the Terra del Fuegians, who 
are the fewest and wretchedest of known tribes. And since all 
history shows that the more men are crowded the more civilized 
they becOme—as they must to subsist in throngs together—and 
the greater their resources, we have no warrant for saying that 
the time will come when all this will be reversed. Such adjust- 
ments and new agencies and factors may come into play as will 
utterly laugh to scorn all the woeful prophets. Steam machin- 
ery has already done so to those of the past. And meanwhile, 
what economist has a calling to treat of a condition of affairs 
which is just the contrary of anything existing? Lunar econ- 
omics are no more important than lunar politics. The course of 
this world points to the conclusion that men may multiply as im- 
pulse leads and still continue to add to the resources of civiliza- 
tion by doing so. There are as yet no signs of a contrary effect. 

But really the operation of the general principle in nature, 
that the higher the animal gets, the less his reproductive fecun- 
dity, is a sufficient answer to all the vaticinations of the Malthu- 
sians. Lions are less prolific than rats, rats than fish or flies, cul- 
tivated people than workingmen, and the higher workingmen 
than the lower. So that with advancing elevation will be a suf- 
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ficiently advancing sterility, as Mr. Ogilvy says, and Malthus 
will never be in place. 

Therefore, to reason or to act by economists’ advice on the 
basis of the Malthusians’ doctrine is to retard the progress of 
mankind and cast a blight over the course of civilization. Not 
altogether pleasant would be the reflection of lover and sage in 
one, who should reflect that his progeny had added others to the 
already over-crowded masses of his race, kept some other man 
from a place, increased the number of divisors of the existing 
wealth of mankind without adding anything to the dividend, and 
generally multiplied the misery and hopelessness of the world. 
No one could dwell upon this prospect with enjoyment. He 
might not refrain from matrimony, but he certainly would con- 
template it with a reserve of feeling likely to put a frost upon his 
most generous emotions. To be sure this is nothing in econo- 
mics, but it is much in life to know whether we are to turn our- 
selves into cynical reflectors upon the tragic course of human 
existence and its inevitable ship-wreck upon the rocks of its own 
success. And we at least may enjoy knowing that the history of 
all nations so far points to the opposite conclusion with excep- 
tional certainty. 

But what of the laboring classes in their crowded haunts in 
East London, in the purlieus of cities, in the tenements where 
they toil for a few cents a day and lead lives of misery and sor- 
row? Are they not too many, and do not their numbers oppress 
each other and crowd each other to the wall already? Is is not 
plain to the meanest apprehension that here the undue number 
of applicants asking for work reduces their wages to starvation 
point, and that if their numbers could be reduced by two-thirds 
the rate of their wages would rise at once and stay risen? This 
is indeed the conclusion of the unguarded mind, just as it is that 
the sun rises in the morning instead of the earth’s turning on its 
axis. And itis only equally true. The rate of wages among 
these people is not forced down by their numbers, else why has 
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that rate risen within the last twenty years, though their actual 
number has increased? It has so risen and so much, that com- 
plaint is constantly made that these poor creatures will sooner 
take to begging, than work for half the pay they are used to get- 
ting. But the fact is they will not so work, because, though re- 
duced to the verge of starvation, they know that there is no real 
gain for them in the worse estate which a lower wage-level would 
inevitably produce. 

The wage-level here is not determined by numbers, and 
never has been ; it is lower and buys less where there are fewer 
people, as in Spanish farms and Asian Steppes. And if the num- 
ber of these poor applicants were reduced one-half, it would not 
materially rise, unless that reduction of numbers were also ac- 
companied by a rise in the desires and ways of life of the appli- 
cants, which it might not be. They cannot get more till they have 
more wants, and General Booth emphasizes the fact that the real 
trouble with them is that, like Eskimos or Alaskans, they do not 
care for more, and are contented with their hutches and hovels 
beyond belief. The slow but sure diminution of the comparative 
numbers of this class of destitute people year by year as the 
standard of our civilization rises, is really the only notable fact 
about them, economically. For this diminution cannot be owing 
to the fact of fewer births among them, since there are not fewer, 
nor to the fact that their numbers decrease by starvation, for they 
do not. And besides they are pressed upon continually by the 
immigration of large masses of poor from other poorer countries, 
as by the new flood of Jews in England and by Chinese in New 
York, so that they ought to increase proportionately, but they do 
not. They decrease, and the reason they decrease is because the 
increase of machinery provides constantly more work for all 
classes which slowly absorbs the best of them, and because the 
rise of the standard of living generally fills them with new desires 
which carry them into regular industry and more pay. Diminu- 
tion has positively nothing to do with it, for they are not being 
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diminished by reduction of population. Here then again Mal- 
thusianism runs out on the wrong trail. The only way in which 
thinning their numbers can benefit the class is when a moiety 
leaves it by rising out of it and so showing the way upward to 
the rest, and this is actually done. 

But Malthus’ way is a way to the worst for body, soul and 
spirit, the way of the surly bachelor and the frosty old maid, the 
way of nature aborted and complaining, of a blighted heart and 
a narrow mind, thwarted affection and balked desire. Along 
that path the voices of the children are hushed and their lovely 
faces are not seen, because sullen and angry men have been 
taught to regard them as a burden and a blot upon the fair face 
of nature. 

Perish such a theory, though Mill combine with Malthus, 
and Walker support Mill, and Clark support Walker—perish 
such a theory, since in its own essence it is false, and has been 


as blighting to the true science of human life, as it would be to 
the welfare of society if once it were adopted. 





Comtean Nationalism, 


The Avena for October gives us a noteworthy essay by Mr. 
T. B. Wakeman on ‘‘ Emancipation by Nationalism.’’ No one 
will deny the grasp, range and vigor of this writing, whose posi- 
tions, however, seem to be as logically illogical as would be pos- 
sible to devise. Like all who carry a metaphysical method to 
the direction of affairs, Mr. Wakeman goes astray by not heeding 
sufficiently the actual course of nature, or if he heeds, he thinks 
nature wrong and his theory right as against her. So he joins 
hands with Oscar Wilde in ‘‘The Soul Under Socialism,’’ and 
presents their views for the leadership of the horny-handed and 
the wise of the generation alike. : 

We should be delighted to join in his propaganda, if we 
could in any way manage to see that it had either logic or the 
elements of success in it. But we cannot, because it involves the 
task of directing the movements of society off the track of its own 
orderly advance. History shows that man has always advanced 
from one set of forces, and really only one at bottom, and these 
were the social forces of increasing wealth. Therefore, whatever 
increases wealth most rapidly will increase human progress most 
rapidly, and all other devices, so far as they hinder the rapidity 
of that increase, will hinder progress just so much. Our inquiry 
then always is not whether this or that arrangement would be 
nice, amiable, or unselfish, or brotherly, but simply whether it 
would subserve the increase of wealth better; for once that is 
secured, all the rest will follow as it always has followed. And 
our task is therefore simpler than Mr. Wakeman’s who has many 
notions to arrive at, and not merely a central principle which 
shall control and bring in all the rest. 

He quoted Mr. Gunton as saying that ‘‘ progress is an inée- 
grating differentiation,’’ and then goes on to reason that Nation- 
alism is the next integration. And by Nationalism he means not 
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what many people imagine—‘‘a Military Socialism—but a free 
army of industry ’’ which has voluntarily made itself into such 
an organized society and voluntary continues tobe one. Now of 
course if such society should happen to organize itself it might 
be all very well, though Shakers and Brook-farm as well as the 
latest Wakeah experiments with many others indicate that it may 
limp terribly and fall short of the goal which Mr. Wakeman so 
confidently anticipates. But how shall one decide that National- 
ism would be the next and a good integration? To us it would 
seem not to be an integration at all, but rather a deliquesence of 
existing integrations into a less differentiated homogeneity. Cer- 
tainly the progress of society so far has integrated government 
for one set of functions and society for another. Now if we are 
going to disintegrate government into society, we surely are de- 
stroying one integration already existing by merging two into 
one. This is retrogression, and this for the reason that the eco- 
nomic process of increasing wealth involves the differentiation of 
the social life, and the individuality of the average man in so- 
ciety. It in no way resembles the integration of many small 
concerns into a great trust which will produce more with the 
same machinery, but it isan attempt todo more things by one 
machinery. But a universal tool is always less effective than a 
special one, as four hands are lower than two feet and two hands; 
one makes a monkey, the other a man. 

But waiving this, let us say that the integration of society 
has always proceeded from the simple to the complex, and that 
society is more complex where individuals specialize their efforts 
without directions from a central bureau of any sort. An army 
is simpler than an industrial society. Therefore it cannot be pos. 
sible that our next integration shall in any way resemble an 
army. And “‘a free army’”’ is such a contradiction in ideas as to 
be really unthinkable, since it is of the essence of an army to be 
directed and ordered, and it is the essence of freedom mot to be 
ordered. 
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Mr. Wakeman says ‘‘ Republic and Liberty go down when 
the necessary integrations of civilization pass from the control of 
the people.’‘ If hemeans by ‘‘the control of the people’’ col- 
lective, authoritative management, then his statement is mere rhe- 
toric and has no basis in real life. The integrating differentia- 
tions of society were never in ‘‘the control of the people’’ in 
their corporate form. On the contrary, organized authority has 
always been a great obstacle to all industrial and social differen- 
tiations. ‘The church resisted as long as it could the differentia- 
tion of political government from religious authority. And po- 
litical autocracy used all its power to resist any differentiation of 
political function, even to the slight extent of admitting a limited 
aristocracy to participate in the administration of affairs. And 
the further differentiations of parliamentary government and 
democratic representation were only obtained after centuries of 
struggle against the united force of church, aristocracy, and 
king, all entrenched behind the machinery of State authority. 
In Russia the autocrat has thus far prevented the differentiation 
even of theology from government, and the Czar is still the abso- 
lute head of both Church and State. The same has been true 
throughout the whole history of industrial and social differentia- 
tion. 

The right of individuals to own property, to choose their 
place of residence, to select their partners in marriage, to deter- 
mine the occupation and education of their children, or even to 
choose their own religion, have all been obtained by the persist- 
ent efforts of individuals spurred on by social forces and condi- 
tions outside the ‘‘control of the people’’ in their authoritative 
capacity as government; and in opposition to it. 

The surgeon’s profession did not differentiate itself off from 
the barber’s craft because men resolved that it should, but be- 
cause social advances required better surgeons than barbers could 
become. The demand created the supply; and as it was impossi- 
ble for such a demand not to create such a supply, so it is im- 
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possible for any integration not to take place when there isa 
large demand for it. The demand finally splits wide open all op- 
posing forces, whoever may resist. Therefore, to talk of ‘‘neces- 
sary integrations of civilization’’ passing ‘‘ from the control of 
the people’’ is to substitute phantasy for fact and abandon all 
realistic treatment of the subject. In the Nationalist sense, so- 
cial integrations never were in the hands of the people; and in 
the actual social sense they are an inseparable part of the life of 
the people, and can no more pass from their control ‘than sun- 
shine can pass from the control of the sun, or steam from the 
control of water. Mr. Wakeman should make the antents of his 
words clear to his mind and not be misled by the unconscious 
jugglery of his own phrases. Words are not things, but the 
logic of words is forever misleading us as to the relation of things. 

He evidently mistakes mere aggregation for integration, and 
consequently fails to see any difference between the concentration 
of energy for the performance of a special function and the cen- 
tralization of all functions under a single administration. 'Where- 
as these are as opposite as the poles. The concentration of spe- 
cial functions is the method of modern society, and is the process 
of real integration; while the centralization of all functions un- 
der a single authority is the method of the primitive tribe, and is 
the process of mere aggregation—which is what Mr. Wakeman 
is really advocating. 

Mr. Wakeman seems to hate all integrations into sects, com- 
munities, factions, parties, and the like, in which nature has so 
freely dealt since history began. But to merge all into one im- 
mense aggregation which wipes out all the differentiation of the 
past wholesale, is to cut off arms, legs, heads, from the body, 
and to present the undifferentiated trunk as a type of the finest 
man which he can imagine. He might be that, but he could not 
get a living, ard Nationalism is like it. 

As to his Fire Brigade example, there was never a National- 
izing of the system at all. There was simply a transformation of 
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the voluntary into a paid system with marked advantages. In 
fact a malevolent person might fairly urge that the old fire de- 
partment was a small Nationalist society. Anybody could join it 
freely, serve it according to his tastes and desires, sacrifice him- 
self to it, obey without orders, and keep step without drill. It 
was not a military, but ‘a free industrial army,’’ and a pretty 
mess it made of it. And if such things were seen in the little, 
what would be found in the large? One needs no better illustra- 
tion. 

It is true Mr. Wakeman explains that by ‘‘ industrial army’’ 
he does not mean an army at all, but only ‘‘order, economy, 
punctuality, reliable co-operation.’’ Now these are just what we 
are getting more and more of every day under present systems. 
In all departments of life they are essential features of capitalist 
methods. The fact that a workman can only work at his own 
trade and is therefore bound to a factory would not be changed 
by Nationalism, since that is in the nature of a complex society 
and steam-driven machineries, and could not be abolished with- 
out destroying the factory system and returning to hand labor, 
small production and barbarism. 

The real difficulty with Mr. Wakeman is that he wants the 
industrial affairs of society adjusted to metaphysical notions in- 
stead of economic law. In this he is like all metaphysical ideal- 
ists, who from time immemorial have talked about economic 
problems as if they could be best solved by those who had least 
experience in actual life. 

August Comte (Mr. Wakeman’s social messiah) who out- 
lined even to minute details the reorganization of society, de- 
clared his profound contempt for the study of economics. The 
Ruskins, Morrises, Oscar Wildes and Bellamys, whose lead Mr. 
Wakeman jnow heroically follows, have been faithful to Comte’s 
idea, at least to the extent of severely eschewing the study of 
economics. Not one of them can be charged with neglecting art, 
poetry or metaphysics to study the actual working of the ‘‘ vul- 
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gar’’ affairs of real life. It seems not to have occurred to them 
that before one is competent to reorganize our industrial affairs 
he must know something of the actual working of economic 
laws as actualized in the production and distribution of wealth 
in society. 

Now the only way to improve the condition of the great 
mass of mankind is to give them more wealth. But this cannot 
be done by any ideal division of present wealth, even if it were 
left entirely to our friends Mr. Wakeman and Oscar Wilde to 
distribute, because there is not wealth enough to go round even if 
the world’s millionaires were all dispossessed. Nothing can give 
the masses more comfort and freedom which does not increase the 
production of wealth. How Nationalism will do that Mr. Wake- 
man does not give usa hint, yet to fail there is to fail every- 
where. Until it can be shown how Nationalism will produce far 
more than our present individualism, it is not worth the chances 
of disturbance to try to put it in practice. The superstitious in 
every age have always been alarmed at the really progressive 
movement of society, because of their ignorance of the true char- 
acter and law of social'advance. Savages are terrified at the ap- 
proach of civilization. The church was alarmed when the 
machinery of government passed from the control of theology. 
Royalty was horrified when the Divine right of kings was super- 
seded by the social right of representative government. Hand- 
loom weavers were enraged at the appearance of the power-loom. 
Small factory owners were afraid of large corporations; and 
Trade-Unionists oppose the use of new machines. And all 
because they were ignorant of the nature and function of the new 
institutions. 

So it is with our Nationalist friends. They array themselves 
against the latest forms of industrial differentiation, and demand 
the right to revolutionize our economic institutions without even 
an elementary knowledge of the working of economic laws in 
society. They denounce capital in its most efficient form, as if it 
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were the deadly enemy of mankind instead of its best friend, and 
characterize the wages system as the essence of slavery, although 
its adoption has been everywhere characterized by an increasing 
liberty among the working classes. 

What the masses want is not more unintelligible idealism, but 
higher wages, which means to them more wealth for a day’s 
work, and the possibility of a higher social life. And until Mr. 
Wakeman and his Nationalist friends can show some economic 
principle in society by which their scheme will raise wages, re- 
duce prices, and increase wealth {for all, their raving about 
monopoly and slavery should be regarded as a superstitious 
crusade against society, and not a philosophic movement for 
social advance. 





Economic Contentions. 


In a striking little paper on ‘‘ The Human Ameceboid,”’ in 
the North American Review for November, Mr. Edward P. Jack- 
son remarks upon the increasing specialization of function to 
which the individual man is driven by increasing civilization, as 
being a deterioration of that individual. He says that specializa- 
tion means narrowness, and ‘‘ does not swell the man into a larger 
sphere, but sharpens him to a finer point.’’ ‘‘ Now a single man 
does not make a whole watch, but only a part of it.’”” And he 
goes on to console us for this individual loss by a sight of the 
general gain. Itis indeed difficult to see how we can all be gain- 
ing as a society if each one is losing as an individual. The no- 
tion is much like that of the French girl who ‘‘sold her goods 
below cost but saved herself on the quantity.”’ 

But why does it not occur to Mr. Jackson to ask if we really 
are deteriorating asindividuals after all? Wider scholars, more 
intelligent naturalists, physicians, historians, machinists, invent- 
ors, philosophers, statesmen, mechanics, and day laborers than 
we have to-day never were. In fact a common laborer in electric 
machinery has more sound knowledge in our times than a belted 
Knight or studious churchman of the Middle Ages. Men are not 
narrowing; they are visibly widening every year. What cana 
writer mean who takes the contrary position in face of flagrant 
facts ? 

Doubtless he is misled by a theory. He thinks that the 
more things a man can do, the more things he must know—which 
is true. But he also thinks that the more things he mus# do, the 
more he will know, which is just the reverse of true. For in 
fact, the less a man is compelled to do, the more he is likely to 
‘now, and so, in fact, does know. A man is no prodigy now-a- 
days who is well informed in classics and sciences, in mechanics, 
literature, politics, and art. A century ago it was impossible to 
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be so well informed, and earlier, men like Cotton Mather, who only 
knew the classics well, were looked upon as phenomenal. 

But our times release men from necessary labor at many things, 
to give them time for much instruction. It is doing many things 
ill that narrows. A farmer with his multifarious details of work 
is sure to be less of a man than a fine, high-grade mechanic who 
does but one thing daily. To do one thing well not only sharp- 
ens, but broadens. Mr. Jackson probably never felt the slightest 
alarm arising from his view that men were tending to become all 
point and no breadth, as he expresses none. Really his notion is 
only a pleasant whimsy. 

Mr. S. STEPNIAK gives us word as to what he thinks ‘‘Amer- 
icans can do for Russia.’’ In the main all he seems to ask is that 
we shall keep the light turned on as to Russian affairs, as Mr. 
Kennan and others have attempted todo. And doubtless this is 
interesting, especially to outsiders, and seems useful to Revolu- 
tionists whose only weapon is their talk. Revolutionists are apt 
to believe in talk as a great remedial agency, and what they call 
an irresistible force of public opinion. But in order to change a 
whole nation far more than talk is necessary. Words will not do 
it, and so long as the nation does not read largely, words do not 
even reach the masses of them. We once knew a young China- 
man, educated here, whose ambition it was to go back to China 
and induce the Chinese to change their language for English. 
He thought he could do it, and yet he was a man lof ability. I 
thought he could not, and now he is sixty years old and still 
Chinese has not been abandoned for English, 

Russian agitators outside of Russia are attempting an equal 
task, with equally futile means. So to speak, they produce ab- 
solutely no impression, They area wind blowing against the 
Matterhorn. The Czar himself in building a railway into Sibe- 
ria, as he proposes, will do more to advance Russian enlightenment 
than all the Revolutionists since Rurik to the present day have 
accomplished. What the Russians need is industries developed, 
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new occupations, fewer farmers, a vast and complex diversifica- 
tion of employments. How can the scattered agriculturalists on 
the wide plains be changed by pamphlets? They have no idea 
that they are oppressed, except by the niggardliness of the soil. 
The Tartars roaming about freely without any Czar do not 
change. It is not freedom or despotism that liberalizes, it is new 
industries. Men and women here will agitate against the Czar 
with as much effect as if the Russians were to begin an agitation 
over there against the immense autocracy of our President. 

Russia, like the rest of the world, will change when the social 
wants of her people create an effective demand for the use of 
steam machinery, factories and diversified industries. Our great 
factory civilizes more than millions of bombs. Russia, like other 
nations, will be released when increased production releases her, 
and not before. 

Mrs. SHERWOOD writes that ‘‘servants are becoming our 
enemies rather than our Aumdle friends; a lava bed beneath our 
feet full of danger“’ and bewails the growing absence of ‘‘ faith- 
fulness in servants and devotion to the family.’’ That is the 
upper class view of it. The economic view of it is that servants 
are ceasing to be servile, and becoming persons having self-re- 
spect and an intelligent view of their own interests. What needs 
changing is not the new view of the servant, but the old narrow 
view of the master and mistress. The servant is rising, not fall- 
ing, and it behooves their betters also to go up with them. It is 
doubtless very pleasant for masters to have slaves, but it is not 
good for them, nor for the slave either. Sentiment is going out, 
and the servant now requires good pay instead of good will, 
which is very inconvenient for those who would rather pay in 
good will and keep their cash themselves. The new relation of 
money is really every way more wholesome for all parties, though 
more expensive for the mistresses, and it is here that the shoe 
pinches. The mistress wishes to take airs and not pay higher 
wages; the servant wants higher wages and less airs. 
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What the mistress has to do is to make up her mind to the 
new state of things. The old will never return, the upper classes 
will have to learn that servants have rights as well as duties, 
that they have tastes, desires, need of recreation, love of their own 
company, pleasure in change, and must have money to gratify 
themselves just as well as the ladies. The effort to keep them 
down will not succeed and ought not to be made. Servants are 
getting better and more efficient and intelligent all the time, as 
they infallibly will in a progressive community. If they are 
** sullen, changeable, unfaithful, insolent,’’ and the rest, it is be- 
cause the mistress is often trying to keep them down uncon- 
sciously. Of course they do not act perfectly—any more than the 
rest of us—they have many faults. Whyshouldn’tthey? They 
are mortal; and one couldn’t expect perfection to be satisfied 
with boiling the potatoes. The servant does not need a “‘ kind 
mistress,’’ but a just one. 





SENATOR VORHEES writes a ‘‘Plea for Free Silver’’ in a vein 
so full of vituperative adjectives that it impairs the force of his ar- 
gument. In fact he makes no plea for free coinage, except such 
as springs from denouncing both the motives and methods of his 
opponents. Itseemsa pity that the whole question cannot be re- 
moved from the domain of discussion by simply passing a law 
that the government shall stamp all metals with a mere certifi- 
cate of quanity and quality—as for instance, so many grains, say 
16 grains silver, or whatever it may be, and let the coin take its 
chances as wheat and potatoes do in the market. 

Mr. Vorhees makes a plea in behalf of debtor classes as 
against creditor classes, forgetting that poor people also are cred- 
itors for small amounts, and need every dollar of value there isin 
the debt. Also, why should free silver benefit the debtor classes 
unless it enables them to pay off their obligations in money that 
only nominally represents the full amount of them? Silver 
money of full value would be just as hard to get as gold itself; 
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but to pass a law to enable debtors to defraud creditors—say by 
20%—would serve the Senator’s object equally well and be less 
expensive. Would the Senator advise that? 





Mr. J. BRISBEN WALKER has published a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Church and Poverty,’’ delivered before the Catholic University, 
in which he arraigns that church for its various shortcomings re- 
specting poverty, and points out socialism as the remedy for ills 
springing from too much poverty in some and too much wealth 
inothers. He has the usual turbid view of capitalized wealth as 
being an oppression to the poor instead of ‘the source of their 
living in the factories it builds and the machinery it sustains. 
He thinks the government would manage distribution better, in 
spite of the well-known fact that government has the most waste- 
ful administration of its own affairs known to any department. 
He goes in for the government’s taking control of railways, tele- 
graphs, and the like, as if government half attended to its present 
business. We wonder these Socialists, instead of advocating a 
government control of existing industries and railway lines, do 
not propose to have the government build and own industries in 
unoccupied territories, thus owning from the start the machine- 
ries of the future in new States. The clear reason is that any 
one may see at a glance that such a proposition would involve 
labors, risks, and dangers quite beyond the power of government 
to overcome. Yet the new States will be settled, developed, and 
advanced by private enterprise beyond doubt most successfully ; 
and why, if the government is so much better adapted to take 
care of property, should it not be put to work on these new prob- 
lems before private enterprise steps in? But-it would be evident 
folly. All socialism goes on the bar just here. Doubtful and 
venturesome new enterprises it cannot undertake and manage; 
and so its advocates simply favor taking possession of established 
paying property, and no other. In other words despoil the rich 
—a scheme mostly of the French Revolution only. 





The Two Per Cent. Scheme, 


In these days it is a good sign that so many are awake to 
public duties, and that from a large number there goes up an 
honest cry for public morality, business integrity, and an ethical 
sense higher than the legal code demands or could be fashioned 
to secure. 

But the first result of this wide-spread determination to see 
justice done is a great clamor born of entire ignorance of the re- 
lations of public questions to each other, of relative justice, and 
of the effects of meddling with the many-wheeled coach of pub- 
lic affairs. One of these pleasing schemes is for government to 
lend money at two per cent. to Western farmers. They now pay 
enormous interest, say these enthusiasts, freights are high, and 
beef brings but five cents a pound. Now it would seem that a 
few questions on these heads are pertinent. 

First—Whose money would government lend ? 

Second.—If Peter wishes to lend money to Paul at two per 
cent. why should he call in the machinery of government to do it? 

Third.—Has government any money to lend Paul that is not 
mulcted from Peter? 

Fourth.—Does not the fact that the law in some Western 
States protects the farmer from foreclosure, so that many Peters 
in the East are already mourning for both interest and capital 
loaned on Western farms, throw a little light on the cause of the 
enormous rates of interest on said mortgages? Does it not be- 
come necessary for farmers to bid high for money if security is poor? 

And again, if four per cent. is now paid on government bonds 
—the best security, and if savings banks pay three per cent., and 
the best mortgages here bring five, is it not in order to consider 
the effect of government’s lowering the standard so far as to pay 
two per cent. on poor security, or even two per cent. at all? 
Should we not have to call upon government to put its hand in 
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Paul's pocket to assist in his turn the thousands reduced to penury 
here by the shrinkage of interest on their small investments, and 


would not the saving’s bank require to be paid for keeping our 
money, rather than pay us for the use of it? Who would invest 
capital at any such rates as would follow from such a basis? 

And when all was done, let us ask, would the farmer’s beef 
seil for any more, or his freights be any less? Would it not be 
well to ingvire, before we plunge, what the relations are, if any, 
between the price of money and the price of beef? Whatever they 
are, one thing is certain, that whether the farmer pays small or 
large per cent. on his mortgage, he will equally be bankrupt if 
he has not a market for his meat and his grain. And what can 
make him independent of high freights but a market near home? 
What the farmer needs is factories, towns, centres of civilization— 
mouths for his beef near home. This is the only permanent ben- 
efit to the farmer here asin Ireland. ‘The need of Ireland is for 
factories, which bring social labor and trained faculties. A 
machine is a great educator in precision, punctuality, order, self- 
control, promptness, and alert and keen perceptions. And it is 
the greatest known distributor of wealth. In its train follow 
always a more complex civilization, multiplied wants, more ex- 
pensive living, and higher wages. 

The West needs manufactories. With the coming era ot 
electricity as motor power it will have them, and it is the only 
help that can be abiding. Meanwhile, it is living the pioneer era 
of toil and hardship. If the government were indeed determined 
to play philanthropist, its best method would be to establish new 
industries there, for this has been the order of evolution from the 
first ; first the farm, then the workshop and manufactory. No 
nation has thriven without manufactures and multiplied indus- 
tries. 

The danger from the hydra-headed reformer of the day is 
that he fancies each pet reform stands alone and is without rela- 
tionship to other branches of economics. He is like a cook that 
attends to but one thing, and, while he builds his fire with refer- 
ence to his oven, lets his kettles dry and his vegetables burn. 
Hence we watch him with a wary eye, expectant of explosions. 

ELLIs MERRIAM. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited, but all communications whether conveying facts, express- 
ing opinions or asking questions, either for private use or for 
publication, must bear the writer’s full name and address. And 
when answers are desired other than through the magazine, or 
manuscripts returned, communications must be accompanied 
by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed 
in unsigned articles. hile offering the freest opportunity for 
intelligent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well 
digested opinions, however new or novel, they reserve to them- 
selves the right to criticise freely all views presented in signed 
articles whether invited or not. 








THE Boston Herald, which we recognize as a friend, geni- 
ally speaks of us as ‘‘ an organ for discussion rather than for arti- 
cles prepared by those who have thought important questions 


through.’’ We do indeed invite articles of that kind, as we be- 
lieve the best way to meet public issues is to find out what ideas 
are at work, and meet them. But we have a distinct body of 
doctrine embodied in Mr. Gunton’s book of ‘‘ Principles of Social 
Economics,’’ to which we refer all questions for solution. This 
body of doctrine is in no way tentative, but complete and clearly 
defined, to which we solicit the attention of our friendly critic. 





Mr. EpGAR FAwcetTr in the Avena writes of Wall Street as 
a ‘‘ Paradise of Gamblers,”’ after his vituperative and wholesale 
fashion. He seems to be very pessimistic generally, which comes 
of looking only for the materials of novels of a shady import in 
modern life. He thinks the broker a numbskull, and the entre- 
preneur a pirate, and writes as if Wall Street were a sort of social 
Botany Bay—a rendezvous for all criminals. Mr. Fawcett 
should go down there for a few years and see what honest labor 
and wide mindedness go to the enterprises which he scoffs and 
which do quite as much for civilization as thoughts about ‘“‘ How 
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a husband forgave,’’ and the like. The excursions of our novel- 
ists and outsiders into Wall Street life seem to be chiefly made 
through the columns of sensational reporters of the livelier sort. 
Do these persons really think that the business of the country is 
carried on by loafers and blackguards? The mere handling of 
masses of money in Wall Street requires intelligence, probity, 
clear heads and sound judgment. But perhaps our wisdom is 
all centered in romance writers, and they know it all. They 
write as if they felt sure of it. 





‘*THE Profits of Good Country Roads,’’ by Mr. J. B. Pot- 
ter, in the Forum, opens a good subject from an excellent 
point of view. He shows that they are profitable to the farmers. 
There is clear net gain over and above the expense of making 
them, to say nothing about the pleasure of riding over them. 
They come under the economic head of new and improved ma- 
chinery, which the farmer cannot too rapidly adopt and urge for- 
ward. ‘They would be very civilizing also to the rural districts 
by facilitating social intercourse and developing the spirit of com- 
munity. Europe has an immense advantage over the American 
farmer in the leagues upon leagues of macadamized highway 
which runs everywhere and makes carting as easy for wagons and 
horses as running over a barn floor. Think of the interminable 
roads of this sort running even over the lofty Swiss passes, and 
see how sure the people must be of the profitableness of such out- 
lays to insist upon them everywhere. One of our roads in Spring- 
time when the frost is just thawing would give a whole Canton a 
spasm to see. But we lazily letit go, forgetting its costliness and 
the isolating effect it has upon communities. We should mend 
our ways—in this. ; 





IN DISCUSSING the development of the tin-plate industry in 
this country the Financial Times (London) warns Welsh manu- 
facturers against being deluded into the idea that Americans can- 
not make tin-plate, and says : 
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‘* Time alone is wanting to build up the tin-plate industry in 
America, but it is to be feared that the Welsh manufacturers are 
deceiving themselves if they imagine that a decade must elapse 
before any impression can be made on their business by rivals 
across the water. A year or two, however, will certainly inter- 
vene before the competition can be really dangerous. Long ere 
that time it is to be hoped that the American people will have 
torn up the McKinley law root and branch, or at least have 
pruned judiciously, and signs are not wanting that this will come 
about. The Welsh manufacturers have some strong-siding cham- 
pions in Chicago and elsewhere.”’ 

It will be observed that the Financial Times does not share 
the absurd predictions of such journals as the Evening Post, that 
Americans cannot manufacture tin-plate. On the contrary, it 
sees that their opposition to the development of new indus- 
tries in this country and their efforts to abolish our tariff is the 
only means of securing the monopoly of that industry for Welsh 
producers. The 7imes may rest assured that whatever our God- 
kins and Wattersons can do to prevent the successful production 
of tin-plate or any other article of manufacture in this country, 
will be promptly done, for nothing seems so much to their taste. 





Tuer New Englander and Yale Review heads its issue with an 
article on ‘‘ The So-called Labor Question,’’ and goes. on to treat 
that important subject as if it were a wanton controversy engen- 
dered by folly and selfishness on the two sides with no serious in- 
terests at stake, and capable of adjustment by mere good intentions 
and honest industry. One wonders how much light can be wander- 
ing about the halls of a university whose Review does not half 
believe there is a Labor Question. Doubtless it does know that 
there is a question as to who wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey— 
but that is much more important. Mr. Matthews, who signs the 
article in question, should read economic literature a bit, where 
he might discover something to his intellectual advantage. 
Probably, however, when it comes to hiring a servant or em- 
ploying a laborer he suddenly wakes up long enough to make a 
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real question as to the rate of wages to be paid. If he would like 
to know, that question enlarged and organized is the Labor 
Question ‘‘so-cal’ed’’ or not so-called. 

It is needless to say that anyone who thinks the matter 
could be resolved if the demagogues would stop demagoging and 
the walking delegetes stop delegating, is far from seeing that the 
strife of workmen tor higher wages involves the whole modern 
movement of the democracy towards a higher and richer mode of 
life and civilization. Mr. Matthews pours much literary scorn 
on all parties to the struggle on the workman’s side, as if they 
were contending merely for a better chance to drink and loaf and 
mistaking words for' deeds—wherein he mistakes sadly. But he 
can not be in touch with real life. 





THE recent elections furnish another object lesson in econ- 
omic studies. Especially interesting are some of the reasons 


given for defeat and victory in different States by political leaders. 
Governor Campbell of Ghio, for instance, explains his defeat by 
saying that it was a ‘‘life and death struggle for McKinley and 
his party.”” And pray what was it for Mr. Campbell and his 
party—a farewell picnic? And Governor Russell says his ‘‘elec- 
tion means that Massachusetts is earnestly for tariff reform on the 
line of free raw material.’’ Then what does the election of the 
State officers and both branches of the Legislature of an opposite 
opinion mean ? 

The truth is, that the real lesson from these elections is that 
public opinion is in a state of mobility, not to say confusion, on 
great economic and political questions. Hence elections have 
been determined by the personal character of candidates or by 
local issues. One feature, however, is that with all the chaos 
there is an observable gain by the Democrats. Nor can this be 
attributed to any consistent economic policy on their part, since 
their position on leading questions is different in different States. 
Free Silver in Ohio, and the contrary in New York and Massa- 
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chusetts. The real cause is a weakening of the popular faith in 
the doctrines of the Republican party, because of its muddled 
reasoning about them, rather than any new confidence in the 
Democratic. 

Mr. Cabot Lodge sounds the real key-note of the situation 
when he said: ‘‘Significance of the result in Massachusetts is 
serious, after all allowance has been made for Governor Russell’s 
popularity. We shall have to fight as we never fought before to 
keep Massachusetts.’’ This is true of some other States, as well 
as Massachusetts. And the fight will have to be fought with 
new weapons, namely, a better knowledge of economic and politi- 
cal subjects. Nothing can save the Republican party in the next 
Presidential election but an extended campaign of economic 
education. 

Mr. T. B. VEBLEN writes in the Annals of the American 
Academy upon ‘‘Some Neglected Points in the Theory of Social- 
ism’’ in acharming style. He attacks the scheme of private prop- 
erty from the side of its perpetual social irritation, in that the fact 
that some one else has and spends more is always exciting discon- 
tent in him who has less. He thinks that the abolition of private 
property might do away with this private jealousy and leave men 
‘free for other and nobler activities’? than those of economic 
emulation. Like all idealists he closes his eyes to the fact that 
without such emulation most people would relapse into idleness 
rather than mount to “‘nobler activities.’’ In fact, if everybody 
should once be contented, why should anybody better himself at 
all, and what activities would there be to be pursued? Discon- 
tent and desire are the two spurs to all effort. As Mr. Beecher 
once said, ‘‘ laziness is the original sin,’’ and all the oriental and 
stagnate societies are unprogressive largely by reason of it. 

Mr. Veblen’s further speculation is about an industrial sys- 
tem which is neither that of contract nor that of status (meaning 
by status something like a military organization or a bureau- 
cracy), but that of constitutional government, where there is 
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‘* neither contract nor status’’ but only freedom under ‘‘imper- 
sonal law and impersonal institutions.’’ The community ‘‘ has 
the right of eminent domain and the power to tax,’’ and on the 
lines of these functions ‘‘the socialists are advancing.’’ Mr. Veb- 
len himself finds his views here to be rather vague and too im- 
mature to apply to any existing socialist scheme. Perhaps we 
may venture to say that the method is vague because it is inca- 
pable of being realized in actual life. Individual force and power 
are so indispensable to human movement that nothing can be 
done till the individual is arranged for, and the whole socialistic 
scheme for suppressing his power and virility is sure to come to 
naught, because he will shatter it by virtue of the natural forces 
which are packed in him and which he burns to exercise and ex- 
ploit. Individuals willing to be nothing and nobody are found 
among slaves and negroes, but not in high civilizations. In fact, 
powerful individuals increase steadily in numbers, force, and 
range. Reduce them to rule and you reduce society to its lowest 
common denominator. Mr. Veblen maybe reads and ponders 
too much, and thinks of mankind too often as a possible race of 
professors instead of a race of burly as well as highly-developed 
citizens. 

THE RELEASE of criminals in Tennessee by the miners is a 
forcible example of the power of taking an initiative that resides 
in an American community. Being aggrieved, they wait for no 
légal measures but rise against the law and State itself in the in- 
terest of their own welfare and sense of justice. It is like the re- 
volt of the Californians against the influx of Chinese, and has 
thus much in its favor, that it is the effort of a better civilization 
to protect itself against a lower in both cases. The convict is, of 
course, an inferior type of person, and where he is supported by 
the State can easily be let out to work at lower wages than is re- 
quired by those who have to support themselves and their fami- 
lies. His labor, therefore, becomes a threat of lower prices to 
free laborers in the same branch of business. To set him free and 
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give him citizens’ clothing is indeed a severe remedy for the 
wrong, and will doubtless make itself felt down there in a social 
retrogression which will do all the mischief the miners feared in 
depressing wages, and a good deal besides. One cannot have 
some hundreds of criminals let out to maraud freely without suf- 
fering a serious social injury. 

The problem of criminals, however, regarded economically is 
simple enough, though it seems to be difficult for the public to ar- 
riveatit. But it would be to put them to their various avocations 
at the same rate of wages ordinarily paid to such workmen, and 
charge them the entire cost of their living in prison, including 
rent. They would, of course, make a little money in this way, 
part of which should be given to their families if they have such, 
and if not, allowed to themselves to use as they see fit, exclusive 
of providing liquor. This would tend to assimilate them to the 
ordinary civic life of community, and when they were discharged 
they would have the remainder to start life with and habits of 
regular industry calculated to retain them in the civic ranks. 
Criminals tend to decrease regularly in civilized communities, 
and this would help the diminution forward. The less excep- 
tional any status can be made for anybody, the better for him and 
the better for the community in the long run. The prisons 
would thus support themselves and cease to be a burden in that 
way without becoming so in any other way. 

Of course the contention which demands that the prisoners 
should be supported in idleness to avoid their competition is 
absurd and bad for workman and criminal, as it adds to the bur- 
dens of society and makes it luxurious to be a criminal, the lux- 
ury being of the worst sort, unearned, undeserved and injurious. 





Tur Milwaukee Daily Journal, which is extremely wide- 
awake and progressive, rejoins to our defense of Rothschild and 
Baron Hirsch who made his money quite legitimately as far as 
we can learn, with an attack on Jay Gould whom it calls a wrecker 
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and robber. While we did not mention Mr. Gould, yet he cer- 
tainly is a ‘‘ crownless potentate’’ in our sense, which is that of 
one who has great power: William the Conqueror was a crown- 
ed potentate though he stole the crown of England. If Mr. 
Gould never organized a railroad successfully, he has made every- 
body think he has done so, which seems strange. When he 
bought Union Pacific he had not previously wrecked it, nor had 
he Missouri Pacific, nor Wabash, nor Western Union. Mr. 
Gould has bought properties which were already in the gutter, 
reorganized them and then sold out at a high price, but the 
wrecking was not his work. Heis no more a ghoul than is a 
man who knows how to collect a lot of poor rags and turn them 
into good paper. But whether or no, he has made his money in 
railroad industries, and enough of it to be a ‘‘ potentate,’’ which 
is a power, as everybody knows and he wears no crown, which is 
being ‘‘ crownless.’’ 

As to watered stock too, we insist on our view. ‘‘ The right 
of eminent domain ’’ belonging to a railroad is very limited, and 
does not alter the character of its property, or of its ‘‘ unearned 
increment.’’ After all, its real estate is only a long and large 
piece held much as the real estate ofa large factory is, only in 
such a way as best serves the public welfare. We give it the 
right to condemn private property because it is for our interest 
todo so. When its property rises because of its existence, it 
does so for the same reason that private property does because 
of increased business. The public doesn’t give it eminent domain 
for the railroad’s good—the public is no such innocent, but for 
its own,and it gets that. As tostock-watering, the business of a 
railroad no more depends on the amount of its stock than it does 
on the number of its directors ; nor does the fact that its capita- 
lization is large tend to make high transportation charges, any 
more than the fact that a man has ten children to support tends 
to make his wages higher than his neighbor’s. High rates are 
charged because directors think the business will bear it and 
would be charged just the same were there but one share of 
stock to pay dividends on. A share of Harlem R. R. stock is 
worth 250 because it gets 10%. Double the stock, and each would 
be worth 125, under the guarantee of the same sum for the whole 
dividend, And we thank the Journal for its good opinion of us, 
which we cordially reciprocate. 





